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The Lost City 
of the Aztecs 


CHAPTER I 
The Mysterious Message 


or the tenth time in as many minutes, Dick 

Daniels looked at his watch and then down the 
long line of railway track that shimmered in a noon- 
day Arizona sun. This time he was rewarded by the 
sight of a smudge of smoke on the horizon. A 
moment later he heard the distant long-drawn wail 
of a locomotive. 

Dick grinned happily. 

“She'll be in in two minutes now,” he told him- 
self, and shortly his prophecy was verified by a 
singing of the rails as the trans-continental express 
appeared down the track. It ground to a stop before 
the red-tiled station of San Juan, the locomotive 
puffing and panting as if it were eager to be on its 
way. 

Dick anxiously scanned the dusty line of cars, from 
the windows of which curious faces looked out on 
the western town. Then, suddenly, Dick gave a war 
whoop: 

“Hey, Ralph! Ralph!” and he ran forward to - 
greet the slim young chap who was dismounting from 
one of the through cars. | 
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“Ralph Hudson, himself, in person!” the other 
exclaimed, and, flinging down his bags, warmly 
grasped Dick’s outstretched hand. ‘Golly, but it’s 
good to see you again, Dick. It’s been y’ars and 
yars and y’ars—all of nine months, to be exact— 
since the last time.”’ 7 

“Pity you couldn’t hurry your train up a bit,” 
Dick said, a grin belying the gruffness of his voice. 
‘‘You’re almost fifteen minutes late, and I’m dying 
far some lunch. Here, let’s get your bags into the 
car and then hustle over to the Oriental Kitchen 
for some grub and the beginning of a three-months’ 
long talk.” 

After tossing the luggage into the back seat of 
the automobile which stood behind the station, they 
hurried across the street to the restaurant, the pro- 
prietor of which, Woo Key, greeted them with a 
broad Celestial smile. 

“Young Ralph, he come back again? Mebbe so 
stay long while, this time?” he asked. 

“You bet, Woo Key,” Ralph laughed. “‘Going to 
be here all summer. You'll be tired of seeing me 
before long.” 

The two boys found seats in a booth over which 
an old-fashioned fan swooped gently too and fro. 

‘“Hlow’s your father?” Dick asked, after they 
had ordered. Ralph’s father was the noted archeolo- 
gist and scientist, William R. Hudson. The two 
boys had become acquainted the previous summer 
when Ralph had accompanied his father, a professor 
in an Eastern college, to San Juan to investigate 
some Indian burial mounds which had been found 
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on the ranch belonging to Mr. Daniels. A long de- 
lightful summer had left the two boys fast friends, 
and, the school term over, Ralph was returning to 
spend another summer with Dick. 

‘“Dad’s great,’’ Ralph replied to Dick’s question. 
‘Wants to be remembered to all of you. He’s busy 
writing a book now on his investigations out here 
last summer, and so he couldn’t get away with me, 
much as he’d like to. But say, he’s been offered a 
job in the university out here, and he’s thinking 
seriously of taking it. Wouldn’t that be great?” 

“It would!” Dick fervently agreed. ‘It’s only 
thirty miles from here, so we could be together all 
this time! But what I want to know is what is this 
mysterious message that you wrote me about in your 
last letter? You can write the worst letters of any- 
one I know, Ralph. I’ve been eaten up with curiosity 
ever since [ got it, and you might just as well have 
explained more fully.” 

‘Oh, well, I was in a hurry when I wrote and 
didn’t have time to give you any details.” 

‘‘Let’s have ’em now, then.” 

“Well, it’s a long story, and there probably isn’t 
anything to it, I suppose. Dad says there isn’t, and 
he ought to know. But it’s mysterious enough, and 
we ought to get some fun out of working on it, any- 
how. Dad says if he followed up every wild goose 
chase in his profession, he’d never get anywhere. 
Still a cipher’s fun.” 

“IT suppose it is,” Dick said with exaggerated 
patience. ‘And if you ever get around to telling me 
about it—don’t hurry; I’ve got plenty of time— 
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maybe I’ll agree with you. At present, a cipher means 
naught to me.”’ 

“Means naught? Are you getting poetic all of a 
sudden? Oh, I see. Trying to be funny, are you? 
Well, the ciphers we have in algebra may mean 
naught, but this isn’t that kind, and it may mean 
a lot. This is a—what’s the word?—a cryptogram. 
You know, a code.” 

“A code? That does sound interesting!”’ 

‘And it is. That’s what I was trying to tell you 
when you began to get funny. And this is the how 
of it: a couple of weeks ago I was browsing around 
a book store in New York, when I came across this 
book called ‘The Story of the Aztecs’, an old-timer, 
but I thought maybe dad would be interested in it, 
and I was pretty sure he didn’t have it in his 
library. So I bought it and took it home. Though it 
looked dry enough I dipped into it some. It was 
pretty interesting—all about the ancient Aztec civi- 
lization, how they lived in Mexico centuries ago, 
about the Spanish conquest, and all that. Well, I 
kept on reading it, and then I came on this passage 
—here, wait, I’ve got the book with me, and I'll 
read part of it to you.” 

Ralph pulled from his pocket a small well-worn 
book and leafed rapidly through it. 

‘Here it is. It tells about a supposed lost clan. 
Listen: ‘According to some fanciful legends, one of 
the Aztec clans founded a city of its own in some 
mountain fastness in what is now southern Arizona. 
Superstition among some of the present Yaqui tribes 
of Indians in northern Mexico has it that they still 
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exist—’ What did you say?” Ralph broke off and 
looked at his friend inquiringly. 

‘I didn’t say anything,” Dick replied. ‘‘Someone 
in the next booth said ‘Hah’ or something like that. 
Go on.” . 

‘‘I won’t bother to read any further,” Ralph said. 
‘But here’s the interesting part. In the margin 
someone had pencilled the words: ‘It’s true! I have 
seen it!’ ’’ Ralph looked up to see what effect this 
would have on his friend. Apparently he was satis- 
fied, for he went on. “Well, that was sort of exciting, 
all right, but then you know how people will write 
things in the margins of books just for the fun of 
the thing. It’s an appealing idea though, isn’t it? 
Maybe because I’m the son of an archeologist it’s 
especially attractive to me.” 

‘Is that the mysterious message you wrote about, 
Ralph?” 

“No, there’s lots more to it than that. Lots more. 
I didn’t pay much attention to it—showed it to dad, 
and we both laughed about it. Dad was interested 
in the book, and he suggested that it needed rebind- 
ing badly. It did; the covers were pretty well worn. 
Well, you know I’m something of an amateur book- 
binder; do up all dad’s scientific magazines and that 
sort of thing, so I decided to bind it for him. And 
when I started taking off the covers, I noticed that 
the front one was rather thick and that the inside 
paper looked as if it had been glued back on. So I 
worked the edges lose with a knife and found that 
there was something inside of it.’ Ralph stopped. 

“Well, go on. What was in it?’ Dick demanded. 
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“These two sheets of paper,’ Ralph said and © 
drew from a slit in the front cover of the book two 
thin yellowed sheets of paper. “One is a letter and 
the other is the cipher.” 

“What’s the note say?’ Dick could not suppress 
his eagerness. 

Ralph unfolded the paper and read aloud: 

“Tt is true! I saw it! I saw the lost Aztec city! 
I was there! I saw the buildings, the broad avenue, 
the Court of the Sun God. And I saw the people— 
the living descendants of the Aztecs! Herman Taber 
and I stumbled on Lost City when we were prospect- 
ing in Pima County—’ ” 

Dick gave an exclamation. 

“Why, that’s here! I mean, we're in Pima 
County,” he said excitedly. 

Ralph nodded. 

“T know. That’s why I told you that this would 
interest you.” 

“But there can’t be any lost city in this county! 
It’s big enough and wild enough, but prospectors 
have been all through it.” 

“Oh, there’s still plenty of unexplored country in 
the southern part of Arizona, isn’t there—miles and 
miles of it that are so much sand and rock?” 

“T suppose there is, but still—. I can imagine that 
it'd be possible that there might be the ruins of 
some sort of city around that no one has stumbled 
upon, but one with actual people living in it! That’s 
too much.” | 

“Wait, there’s a possible explanation of that,”’ 
and Ralph went on reading. “ ‘Herman Taber and 
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I stumbled on Lost City when we were prospecting 
in Pima County. Herman saw the tunnel first, and 
I was fool enough to agree to explore it. We went 
in. It was dark as pitch until we came to Lost City.’ ” 
Ralph stopped reading. ‘“‘Does that suggest any- 
thing to you?”’ 

‘How do you mean?” 

‘“Why, this tunnel. Perhaps the lost city is hidden 
away in a narrow canyon in the mountains some- 
where, maybe one that’s impossible to get to with- 
out using the tunnel. Or it might even be inside a 
mountain.” 

“That’s possible, I suppose, though pretty im- 
probable. The canyon idea sounds better to me. I’ve 
been in some box canyons that are just about impos- 
sible to get into—in fact there’s one over in the 
Palo Verde range that you can just see into from 
the top of the range. They say no one has ever been 
there. Yes, it’s possible. But if there’s any more to 
that message, let’s have it!” 

Ralph commenced reading again. 

** “We saw the city down below us, and, like fools, 
we went down. I knew we shouldn’t! There was 
something unholy about the place. But we were fas- 
cinated. There were people moving in the streets. 
They were frightened by us when we came among 
them. Then some of them took us, and we were made 
prisoners. We were in a dark room for a long 
time—’ ’’ Ralph paused and looked up with a mock- 
ing grin to say, “Are you bored, Dick? I needn’t 
go on if you are.” 

“Tf you don’t hurry up and finish that, I'll take 
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the paper away from you and read it myself!” Dick 
threatened. 

‘Oh, all right. “Then they took us to a great place 
where there were hundreds of people, and Herman 
was killed by the Sun God’s Curse! I saw him die, 
and it was by the Curse. There could have been no 
human agency. The High Priest was going to put 
me to death, too, but for some reason he didn’t. 
He let me escape, but he told me the Curse would 
fall on me if I ever told. I managed to get to a town, 
but I knew that the Curse would get me if I said 
anything, and I didn’t. I have never told anyone 
from that day to this. But I wrote in the Moi code 
how to find the place, and I shall put it with this 
message. I dare not tell anyone while I live—the 
Curse is too sure, too awful. I saw Herman Taber 
die in agony from it!’’’ Ralph stopped. 

‘That all?” Dick asked. 

Ralph nodded. 

‘It sounds a bit as if the fellow who wrote this - 
was off his trolley, but still—” 

‘‘How about the cipher, Ralph? Have you figured 
it out ?”’ 

‘No, I haven’t, and I’ve worked on it hard 
enough. Can’t make head or tail of it. But here it 
is,” and he held out the second sheet of paper. 

‘One moment, senores,”’ a suave voice inter- 
rupted, and the boys looked up, startled, to see a 
dark, saturnine face gazing down upon them. 


CMAP DER TT 
An Astonishing Offer 


NSTINCTIVELY Ralph slipped the two papers back 

into the cover of the book as Dick jumped to his 
feet. 

“Why, how do you do, Senor Rodriquez!” Dick 
exclaimed. “You startled me for a moment. Ralph, 
this is Senor Porfiaz Rodriquez. He owns the ranch 
next to father’s. Senor Rodriquez, Ralph Hudson, a 
friend of mine from the East who is visiting me. 
I don’t think you two met last year when Ralph 
was out here with his father.” 

Ralph and the dark stranger shook hands. 

“It is a pleasure to meet the son of a so distin- 
guished scientist,’ Senor Rodriquez said, flashing 
white teeth in a smile which somehow seemed sinister 
rather than friendly. “I had the great honor of 
meeting your father when he was here, sefor, and 
perhaps I was able to help him a very little in his 
work. I am something of an amateur archeologist, 
too, you know.” 

““T didn’t know that,” Dick said. 

“Oh, yes, Senor Daniels. Indeed, I take a very 
great interest in such matters. And that, my friends, 
is why I have been so rude as to interrupt you now. 
You will forgive me, will you not? I was but now 
sitting in the booth next to this one, and I could not 
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but help overhearing your interesting conversation. 
That is why I interrupt.”’ 

Dick did not like the idea that their conversation 
had been overheard, but since they had been indis- 
creet enough to talk in a semi-public place it could 
not be helped. 

“You are interested in the legend of the lost 
city?” he asked. 

“Oh, no!” again Senor Rodriquez flashed his pe- 
culiar smile. ‘“That, all that, is nonsense. There are 
a thousand such legends and stories. | am sure your 
father has told you that,’’ he added, turning to 
Ralph. | 

“Yes,” Ralph admitted. ‘‘Dad says he knows of 
eighty-five different stories of the lost Atlantis alone 
and that there are hundreds of similar legends with 
every people. He doesn’t take them very seriously.” 

“Of course. And this one that you mention is but 
one of the hundreds. Interesting, amusing, yes; but 
true, no. A lost city here in Pima county! Ridiculous. 
Why, every foot of ground in the county has been 
covered. You agree with me there, do you not, 
Senor Daniels ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,’’ Dick answered. 
“This is a pretty good-sized county, bigger than lots 
of eastern states. And most of it is desert and 
mountains. I imagine there are thousands of square 
miles that no one but an occasional Indian has ever 
been on.” 

“And you think that a city could exist there, a 
city with living people in it?” Senor Rodriquez 
smiled. 
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“Well, I'll admit it sounds pretty improbable,” 
Dick said. ‘‘But maybe it’s not impossible. I suppose 
you heard the letter my friend was reading—it 
sounds as if the city might be inside a mountain, an 
extinct volcano probably. There are plenty of them 
around here.” 

“And these people grow food inside the moun- 
tain? Or perhaps you think they have learned to do 
without eating?” There was a covert sneer in Ro- 
driquez’s voice, which nettled the two boys, but they 
could not answer his argument. 

“Oh, well,” Dick said. “I don’t suppose there is 
anything to it. It’s too improbable.” 

“But of course there is nothing to it,” Senor Ro- 
driquez laughed. ‘‘A—what do you call it ?—a cock- 
and-bull story. A Baron Munchausen invention. But, 
and again I ask pardon for having interrupted you, 
there is something else in which I am really inter- 
ested,” and he pointed to the book in Ralph's hand. 
“T have told you that I am an amateur archeologist 
on a small scale, and that particular book is one 
which I have always wanted for my library. I have 
often heard of it; the author has made some impor- 
tant contributions to the study of archeology.” 

“Who is the author, by the way?” Ralph asked, 
his hand carelessly covering the book. 

Sefior Rodriquez darted a sharp and angry look 
at the boy, but it was quickly replaced by his flashing 
smile. 

“Tt is—ah, at the moment I cannot remember. It 
is on the tip of my tongue—but no, I cannot recall. 
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A professor at Harvard or some Eastern institution, 
if I recall correctly.”’ 

“Heinrich Offerman of the University of Heidel- 
berg,” Ralph said dryly. ‘The work is a translation 
from the German.” 

“Oh, ah, yes, of course. I remember now. Of 
course. But all that is not important. I would like 
the book for my library. You will sell it to me?” 

The boys were somewhat startled at the request. 

“Why, uh, I’m afraid—” Ralph began. 

“T offer you ten dollars.” 

“No, I can’t. You see—’’ 

“Come. Fifty dollars!’ 

The boys gasped and looked at each other in 
amazement. Fifty dollars for an out-of-date, no 
longer authoritative book! Neither answered for a 
moment, 

‘The book is of little value to you. It is a whim 
of mine that I should like to have it for my library, 
and I am a rich man and can afford to indulge my 
whims. My final offer—a hundred dollars! A ridicu- 
lous price, of course,” snapped Rodriquez, drawing 
a wallet from his pocket. 

‘You would want the letter and code message, 
too, I suppose?” Ralph asked quietly. | 

‘Ah, yes, I would. They are curiosities, of course. 
Yes, I should want them, too.” 

‘‘T’m sorry,” said Ralph, “‘the book isn’t for sale. 
In the first place, it belongs to my father, and— 
hey!” The exclamation was jerked from him, as 
Senor Rodriquez suddenly reached over and 
snatched the book from his grasp. Almost before he 
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had it in his fingers, however, Dick’s arm shot out 
and his hand clasped over Rodriquez’s wrist. The 
western boy had muscles of iron, and the man winced 
in his grip. 

“Drop it!” Dick tightened his grip. With a c 
of pain, Rodriquez dropped the book. 

‘“‘And now get out!” 

The man’s face was black with anger. 

“You will be sorry for this!” 

“Get out!” 

Rodriquez turned and strode to the door. As he 
reached it, he looked back over his shoulder with a 
scowl so dark that the boys involuntarily shuddered. 

‘Hate to meet him on a dark night! He’d just as 
soon as not slip a knife into your back, I should 
think,” Ralph exclaimed. ‘Who is he, anyhow? 
What's his game ?” 

“T can’t make him out,’? Dick answered. “Don’t 
know what’s come over him. He’s an enormously 
rich rancher; has a ranch next to father’s. An un- 
sociable sort of chap; father doesn’t like him, nor 
does anyone around here much. He doesn’t do much 
ranching; a fair-size herd of cattle and some cotton 
and truck farming, but it seems to be more of a 
hobby with him than anything else. He’s supposed 
to own some rich mines down in Mexico; certainly 
hasn’t made his money from that ranch.” 

“New here?” 

“No, his father had the ranch before him. Same 
sort of man, his father was. He’d disappear for 
months at a time just as this one does. Rodriquez 
spends very little time on the ranch; off to New 
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York and Europe a good share of the time, living 
high, wide, and handsome, so they say.” 

‘What in the world would he want with this 
book ?”’ 

“I can’t imagine. I’m sure he hasn’t any special 
interest in archeology. He did meet your father, as 
he said, but it isn’t true that he helped him any. 
On .the contrary, I think he objected to having any 
digging on his land. Said it was all nonsense.” 

‘He certainly showed an interest in this book! 
A hundred dollars! Whew! I paid eighty-five cents 
for it. And though he claimed that he knew it and 
the author, he wasn’t able to give me the name.” 

“T noticed that. Clever trick of yours, my boy.” 

‘And a clever bit of strong arm work on your 
part when he tried to grab the book, my dear Al- 
phonse,”’ Ralph returned. 

“Oh, well, he’s a funny fellow, anyhow, and it’s 
true that he’s rich enough to pay a hundred dollars 
for a book simply because it’s taken his fancy.” 

“He is a plenty ugly customer when crossed. That 
look he gave us when he went out—” Ralph grim- 
aced. ‘Well, do you want to see the cipher?” 

Dick looked at his watch. 

“Better not now,” he said. ‘“The folks are wait- 
ing for us to come out to the ranch. We can look at 
it when we get out there.” 

Paying their check to the smiling Woo Key, they 
crossed to the station and were soon bowling along 
a long, straight road, which led through fields of 
cotton and alfalfa, interspersed with orange groves. 
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As they rode, they talked of the mysterious message 
and code. 

‘So you haven’t been able to work out the cipher, 
Ralph?” Dick asked. 

“No. I think I’ve used up more than a ream of 
paper trying to. You see, it’s just a big bunch of 
letters without rhyme or reason to ’em. A fellow 
doesn’t know where to begin on the blame thing.” 

“Tf it’s all a practical joke, the cipher might not 
mean anything at all,’’ Dick suggested. 

“T’ve thought of that, but somehow.I can’t help 
believing in it. Maybe it’s just because I want to.” 

“Well, we’ve got plenty of time to try to work it 
out.” 

Some ten miles from town they crossed a great ir- 
rigation canal, in which a brown stream flowed slug- 
gishly, and they were at once plunged into the heart 
of the desert. 

Ralph looked about him and sniffed eagerly of the 
fragrant odor of sage and greasewood. 

“Tt’s like getting home again!” he said. ““Give me 
the wide open spaces every time.”’ 

“T like it,’ and Dick, too, sniffed appreciatively. 

The road now began to wind back and forth 
among the foothills. In the distance towered the tall 
Quajota range of mountains. The car dipped into 
arroyos and rose on the other side like a steamer 
breasting ocean waves. 

‘Someone in a hurry behind us,” Ralph said, 
glancing back over his shoulder at a cloud of dust, 
which was rapidly approaching. Dick, too, looked 
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back and kept the car as well as he could to the right 
of the narrow road. 

““FTe’d better slow down before he gets to us,”’ he 
said. “This road isn’t the Indianapolis speedway.” 

“TDoesn’t look as if he’s planning to.” 

A moment later an automobile siren shrieked be- 
hind them. 

“Fool! We'll have an accident if he isn’t careful,”’ 
and Dick slowed the pace of his car and crowded it 
still further to the right. 

The siren behind shrieked again. It was followed 
immediately by the roar of the onrushing car. Then 
there came a sharp, rending crash. Dick’s machine 
swayed drunkenly as he threw on the brakes. 

“T knew it.’? he exclaimed angrily. “He’s side- 
swiped our front fender.”’ 

The two boys clambered from the machine and 
examined the crumpled steel. 

“Not much damage, but just the same—” Dick _ 
muttered. 

The other car had stopped a hundred yards down 
the road, and its driver was turning it, heading it 
back to town. It came alongside and stopped with 
the motor still running. The driver, a swarthy, ill- 
clad Mexican, got down. 

“Here,” Dick exclaimed, ‘‘what’re you trying to 
do? No sense in driving like that on this road. 
You’ve—” 

Dick found himself staring down the muzzle of 
a wicked looking forty-four, as the Mexican 
growled: 

“Hands up! Pronto!” 
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Ta two boys threw their hands into the air. The 
Mexican, still keeping the black muzzle of the 
gun trained on them, slowly advanced. 

Suddenly Dick gave an exclamation: 

Pedro!” 

The Mexican appeared disconcerted. 

“Quitos!” he snarled. 

“Oh, no, I won’t shut up,” Dick replied hotly. 
“I know you, Pedro. You used to work for my 
father as a zanquero. I don’t know what you’re 
doing now, but I know who you are. What do you 
think you’re up to?” 

The Mexican was plainly disconcerted by the fact 
that Dick recognized him, but he answered sullenly: 

“You keep steel!’ He waved the pistol menac- 
ingly. ‘This gun, she shoot and keel you queek, 
senor.’ His tone was fierce, but there was a lack of 
assurance in his voice that made Dick resolve to 
take a bold chance. 

“Oh, no, it won’t, Pedro!” he said, in a firm 
voice. “You ought to know better than to try to 
stage a hold-up out here in broad daylight. You’re 
foolish, Pedro. Hanging’s kind of unpleasant, and 
that’s exactly what'll happen to you if you try any 
funny business with that gun.” Dick dropped his 
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hands to his side and ignored Pedro’s repeated com- 
mand, ‘‘Put up the hands!” 

Dick only laughed. 

“You may be able to get away with this sort of 
thing in Mexico, Pedro, but not here. You’ve been 
in the calabozo before, eh? Not a very pleasant 
place to be; but if you don’t put up that gun, that'll 
be the least that can happen to you. You want to 
hang?” and Dick made a significant gesture around 
his throat. The Mexican uttered an imprecation, but 
it was apparent that he did not relish the picture 
which Dick presented. 

In a hasty aside, Dick whispered to Ralph, “Get 
in the car and start the motor going.” 

Ralph obeyed, and Dick, still facing Pedro, 
backed toward the car. 

“We're going on, Pedro,” he said firmly. “Re- 
member, hanging isn’t very comfortable. You 
wouldn’t like it at all.’’ Without haste Dick slid into 
the driver’s seat; then quickly he threw the car into 
gear and sent it roaring down the road, leaving the 
dumbfounded Mexican, pistol in hand, staring after 
them. 

“Whew! whistled Ralph, as the car swung 
around a curve. ‘That was—slightly uncomfort- 
able!” | 

“Tt was!’ Dick fervently agreed. “I was afraid 
to try to grab his gun the way the hero does in all 
proper Western novels. Pedro’s a pretty bad cus- 
tomer, and he’d probably fire in a scuffle. He’s slow- 
witted, though, and I figured that I could buffalo 
him by mentioning the unpleasant features of hang- 
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ing and—well, in just leaving, as we did. It’s pretty 
hard to shoot a man in cold blood, don’t you sup- 
pose, and Pedro didn’t seem any too decided about 
what he wanted to do, anyhow.” | 

“Tust the same, I’m glad he’s well behind us,” 
Ralph declared, looking back to see that there were 
no signs of pursuit. “I don’t exactly fancy arguing 
with a fellow who’s got a gun.” 

In a few minutes, Dick swung off the desert high- 
way and drove through the cattle-guards which 
marked the entrance to the Double-R Ranch owned 
by his father. The road made a sweeping, half-mile 
curve to the low, rambling, adobe ranch house and 
its cluster of buildings, sheltered under a grove of 
huge cottonwoods. 

As the car drew up before the ranch house, the 
door opened, and Molly, Dick’s pretty sister, came 
running out. 

“Hello, Ralph,” she called gaily. ““Welcome once 
more to the Double-R!” 

Ralph jumped from the car and grasped her hand 
warmly. 

“Hello, Molly,” he grinned. “The old Double-R 
looks just the same as usual; all except you, that is. 
You're even prettier than you were when I left last 
September.” 

Molly made a face at him, and they both laughed. 
The two had become good companions on the occa- 
sion of Ralph’s earlier visit, and, in fact, sparred 
and quarrelled pleasantly with each other, much as 
if they were brother and sister. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniels came hurrying out to greet 
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the visitor. Ralph was really, as Molly said, ‘one 
of the family,” and the joy with which they greeted 
him was equalled only by his own joy at being back 
with them. Mrs. Daniels was “mother” to Ralph, 
whose real mother had died when he was a little 
chap of six. The small group entered the cool and 
spacious living room of the ranch house, and the 
story of their encounter on the road was quickly 
told. Mr. Daniels frowned angrily at the news and 
hurried off to the telephone to inform the sheriff. 
He came back in a few minutes and said: 

‘“‘He’s getting out a couple of deputies right away 
to try to pick up Pedro. Said he’d phone me, later.” 

“Fred and Flix are likely to be here any minute 

now,” Molly told the boys. “Fred phoned about 
twenty minutes ago and said they were on their 
way.” 
“Good old Fred and Flix,” Ralph grinned. Fred — 
Fuller and Felix Wade, better known as Flix, sons 
of neighboring ranchers, were fast chums with the 
two boys. Molly had scarcely finished her announce- 
ment when the wail of an automobile siren began 
from the entrance to the ranch. The wail did not 
cease during the time in which a small, ramshackle, 
bright-red automobile rapidly covered the half-mile 
from the cattle-guard at the fence to the ranch 
house. 

“You’d know by the sound that it was Fred and 
Flix, even if you couldn’t recognize that old car of 
Fred’s a mile off,’ Ralph laughed, as the three 
young people went out to greet the newcomers. 

The car stopped with a shriek of brakes and one 
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last hideous wail from the siren, and two boys 
jumped out. An ill-assorted pair they seemed: one — 
tall and lanky, with an infectious grin on his freckled 
face—that was Flix; the other a plump, in fact, even 
a little more than plump, youth, whose serious ex- 
pression was often belied by his actions. They dashed 
up to Ralph pummeled him about the shoulders, 
called him names, and in every way demonstrated 
that they were glad to see him again. 

“What’s big mystery?” Flix wanted to now, al- 
most at once. “Letter to Dick announced grand, 
glorious mystery. Grand, glorious mystery needed 
hereabouts; place is dead as proverbial door nail. 
Don’t know why door nails should be dead. Don't 
know what door nail is. Don’t want to know. Place 
that dead, anyhow. So ripe for mystery. What is 
it?” 

Flix’s odd, and, it must be admitted, carefully 
cultivated manner of speech was not new to Ralph, 
who, nevertheless, smiled with pleasure at hearing 
it again. 3 

The plump Fred chimed in: 

“That's right, Ralph. You've got us all agog over 
this message thing you wrote to Dick about. It’s too 
bad you couldn’t make yourself more plain. Tell us 
about it.’’ 

“Yes, do,” Molly begged. “I’ve been dying for the 
last half hour to have you tell us what it’s all 
about.” 

“Don’t you think this is grand weather we're 
having?” Ralph said, with a wicked grin. “On the 
train out here I met a fellow from Phoenix, and he 
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was telling me that it never really gets hot here, 
even when it’s 110 in the shade. He explained that 
it’s the humidity and not the heat that—” ) 

A chorus of protests silenced him. 

‘All right, then,’’ he laughed. “Listen, my chil- 
dren, and you shall hear. I’ve already told Dick, but 
I guess he can stand hearing it again. A couple of 
weeks ago, I was ina book store in New York—” 

‘“‘Wait a minute; I don’t want to miss any of it,” 
Molly said, as she hurried from the room. In a few 
moments she returned with a tall pitcher of cold 
lemonade and a supply of cookies, which were 
eagerly accepted by the boys. Then, comfortably 
seated in wicker chairs on the broad verandah of the 
ranch house, the four westerners settled back to 
hear Ralph’s story, their attention rivetted to every 
word. 

‘Say, wouldn’t it be sport to try to find this Lost 
City?’ Fred Fuller exclaimed, his eyes shining. 

“Tt’s there! I know itis!” Molly was quite carried 
away by the narrative. 

“Know anything about book owner? Man who 
left book at store? Ask about that?” Flix demanded. 

“Yes, I did, Sherlock,” Ralph replied. “It wasn’t 
a man, but a woman who keeps a lodging house. I 
went back to the book store and asked. She’d brought 
it in just about a week before I found it and said one 
of her roomers, a seedy sort of chap, had died owing 
her a bill. She said he was a queer sort of duck; 
seemed always to be frightened of something and 
almost never went out. She couldn’t trace any rela- 
tives, so she was selling his stuff.” 
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“Try to find her?”’ Flix asked. 

“Yes, but the book dealer didn’t know her. Hadn't 
seen her before.” 

“Another funny thing,’ Dick put in. ‘You fellows 
know Senor Porfiaz Rodriquez, the chap who owns 
the Lazy Y ranch—” and he went on to tell about 
the noon-time encounter with Rodriquez. 

“That is peculiar,” Fred Fuller said, when Dick 
had finished. ‘‘His being so keen on getting the book 
for his library. Because I’m pretty sure he doesn’t 
have a library. Dad has sold him some cattle several 
times and had other business dealings with him, and 
I’ve been in his house now and then. I don’t think 
he owns ten books altogether. Pretty slim library, 
seems to me. He could buy a lot of books for it for 
a hundred dollars.” | 

‘Rum chap, Rodriquez,” contributed Flix. “Span- 
ish hidalgo? No. Tries to give that impression. Not 
true. Look in face. Spanish? No. Mexican? Maybe. 
Think not. Peculiar. Beaked nose. Like an eagle. 
Some Mexicans have it. Some Indians. Not many. 
Rum.” 

‘You know he’s always buying cattle and never, 
that I know of, selling any. That’s peculiar, too,’ 
Fred said, reaching for the last cookie on the plate 
before him. Fred was always the one to reach for 
the last cookie. 

‘‘Avoirdupois. Fat,’ declared Flix, solemnly. “One 
cookie, one ounce. Ten cookies, ten ounces. Soon 
be balloon. Dangerous.” : 

“T’m not fat,’ protested Fred, and the group 
burst into a laugh. 
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“Pleasingly plump,” Flix murmured. 

“But the cipher, Ralph,’ Molly exclaimed. “IT 
can’t wait to see it after all this talk. Won't you 
show it to us?”’ 

“Of course,” Ralph answered. “‘I’ve tried to fig- 
ure it out, but I’m stumped. We'll all have to put 
our heads together and see what we can do with 
"a ee 
From the cover of the book, Ralph took the 
folded yellow sheet of thin paper and spread it on 
the table before them. As he smoothed it out, the 
others clustered eagerly around. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The ‘Cipher 


Te yellowed sheet upon which five pairs of eyes 
focussed bore a jumble of letters printed in 
rough, blunt pen strokes. The cipher read: 


MOI CODE 

AGKH RGZXGK XABQ XFAE GMHZUFU 
AF PMDR WFCN LC ADR YSB AX MGUQM 
HSMC IZLWX QCG UCYW HA TWS 
Jcoc CZ DWFLZQ KCYTFQJC FMEZ 
WOEL HA UFMUYQV FAUY FMBZWZ QF 
LIDSBOW WE MBPWF ODWRX HTJSQ 
ZIZVFOV MMJRE WOEL 


For along moment the group looked at the paper 
in silence. 

“Well, there you are,” Ralph said, finally. ‘‘May- 
be you can do something with it. I’ve racked my 
brains over it, but it’s all Greek to me.” 

“Fuh, looks more like Russian than Greek,” said 
Fred. 

“Or a bunch of radio call letters,” Molly de- 
clared. 

“No time for levity,” Flix stated solemnly. “Seri- 
ous business. Noted eastern youth racked brains on 
problem without success. Quality of brains not speci- 
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fied. Nor extent of racking. Lack of success, how- 
ever, specified. Master Mind needed.” 

“T suppose your Master Mind can solve the prob- 
lem?” Ralph asked. 

‘Perhaps. Once stood highest in class. In sixth 
grade. All other children were home with mumps,” 
Flix declared. 

“That was the only time,” Fred grinned. 

“T suppose you tried to work it out?’ Molly 
asked Ralph. 

“Yes, of course. But then I’m no darb at this sort 
of thing. I showed it to dad, and he fooled with it 
a little without accomplishing anything. Dad thinks 
the whole thing is a joke anyhow.” 

“What is this Moi code thing? It’s at the top of 
this sheet, and he mentioned it in the letter you read 
us, too. Maybe there’s a clue there,” Fred said. 

“IT know. I tried to find out, but couldn’t. I asked 
dad if there were any Aztec tribes called Moi, but 
he said there weren’t, nor any other tribe or clan 
of that name, so far as he knew. I looked in all 
sorts of reference books, too, but I couldn’t find 
anything.” 

‘““How’d you try to work it out?” asked Dick. 

“Well, it had me stumped from the start. I didn’t 
know how to go about it. Oh, I tried several ways 
without any success. What I’d like is for all of us 
here to start at it from the very beginning, all of 
us working together, and see if we can do any- 
thing.” 

‘Let’s get going!” Fred’s voice was eager. 

“Procure paper; likewise pencils,” Flix directed 
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Molly in lordly fashion and threw up his hand to 
protect himself from a half-eaten cookie she hurled 
at him. Molly, however, was as eager as the rest 
to get on with the problem, so she obeyed the com- 
mand. 

Supplied each with a pad of paper and a pencil, 
the five looked at each other rather blankly. 

‘Where do we begin?” Dick asked. 

“Well,” said Fred. “It’s plain that the letters 
don’t stand for—for what they stand for,” he fin- 
ished rather lamely. 

“Oh, that’s plain, is it?” Molly asked sarcasti- 
cally. 

“T mean an A doesn’t stand for A, a B for B, 
and so on,’”’ Fred explained. 

“Yes, that’s quite plain. You hardly needed to 
mention that,” Molly said with a glance at the 
jumble of letters. 

“Well, suppose you suggest something, then, 
young lady,” Fred replied. 

“T can’t,” Molly confessed. 

‘FTush, children, no squabbling,” Flix shook his 
head at them, and added, ‘Very impolite damsel,” 
when Molly stuck her tongue out. 

“T don’t suppose it’s reversed—Z standing for 
A, Y for B, X for C, and so on ?”? Dick asked Ralph. 

“No, I tried that. It won’t work out that way.” 

“Well, one way of going at this sort of thing is 
to find out which letters are most often repeated. 
E, for instance, is the most common letter in the 
English language. But, come to think of it, maybe 
it’s written in some foreign language,” Dick said. 
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“No. English,” Flix put in. ‘Reason? Item, ac- 
companying note in English. Item, writer obviously 
most familiar with that tongue. Evidence, message 
itself; also landlady would have referred to him 
as foreigner otherwise. Conclusion, cipher written 
in English.” 

“T guess you’re probably right at that,”’ Dick de- 
clared. ‘There are a flock of X’s and Q’s in this 
cipher. Suppose one of them can stand for E? But 
if we get E, what next?” 

‘“T looked up some about ciphers,’ Ralph stated. 
‘“‘E, is the most common letter; next are T, A, O, 
N, I, R, and S. I tried figuring it out that way, but 
all I got was a headache. I think there might be 
something in it, though. Suppose you all try it.” 

For the next half hour there followed a busy 
scratching of pencils on paper, sudden exclamations, 
and then disappointed sighs. 

“Tt gets gibberisher every minute,” said Molly 
at last. 

“Tt do,’ Fred Fuller declared, and looked so 
meaningful at the empty cookie platter that Molly 
went to replenish it. 

“TI wish we knew who these Moi people are or 
were. Then, maybe, we could find out about their 
old code,’’ Molly said upon her return. 

“If wishes were horses—’ Fred began. 

‘“You’d wish for an airplane,’”’ Molly finished for 
him. 

“There aren’t many two-letter words that are 
commonly used—to, in, it, is, by, he, and a few 
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others. HA appears twice in this cipher. Maybe we 
can work something out of that,” Dick said. 

But they couldn’t. No combination of letters to 
stand for HA would make sense. 

“Another suggestion. From Master Mind. Only 
few double letters in English language. EE, OO, 
FF, LL, SS. Investigate. What double letters appear 
in mysterious message ?”’ 

“No go,” said Ralph. ‘“‘Here’s one word MMJRE 
—aside from llama, I don’t think there are any 
words beginning with double letters in the English 
language.” 

“T lamas live in Peru. Aztecs lived in Peru,” Flix 
said. 

“No, they didn’t. You’re thinking of the Incas, 
Flix,’’ Molly told him. 

“Might have borrowed llama from Incas. Taken 
it in on debt. Gotten it for Christmas present. Won 
it on raffle,” Flix replied loftily. “Lloyd. Maybe 
some one that name in message.” 

“We'll try it.” 

But this clue, too, was fruitless. 

Mrs. Daniels appeared and announced dinner. 
For once, no one in the group, with the exception 
of Fred, was eager to go to the dinner table. Even 
a mysterious cipher could not distract Fred's atten- 
tion from food. 

At dinner they eagerly talked about the matter, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Daniels learned of it for the first 
time. Mr. Daniels laughed heartily at the idea of a 
lost city or a lost people in Pima county. 

“I’ve been pretty well all over the place and never 
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seen or heard of it,” he declared. ‘‘Have you tried 
finding the word ‘April Fool’ in your cipher ?”’ 

‘April Fool, indeed!’’ Molly burst out indig- 
nantly. 

“Well, it’s as likely a message as you'll find,” Mr. 
Daniels chuckled. 

He was called to the telephone during the meal, 
and when he returned, he said: 

_ “That was the sheriff. He cou.dn’t find hide nor 
hair of Pedro. Deputies have been looking for him. 
He’s apparently decamped entirely. Vamoosed.”’ 

“What's that about Pedro?” Fred asked, and 
the story of the encounter on the road, entirely for- 
gotten in the interest in the cipher, was told to the 
two visitors. 

‘Say,’ said Fred, excitedly. “Pedro was working 
_ for Rodriquez the last I heard of him. Do you sup- 
pose there’s any connection between that hold-up and 
Rodriquez trying to get the book away from you?” 

“Oh, no,” Mr. Daniels said. ‘““There’s no connec- 
tion. Pedro’s worked for every rancher in the valley, 
one time or another. He probably just got it through 
his thick head that holding up people on the high- 
way was a good way to get rich quick, so he thought 
he’d try it.”’ 

“Why do you suppose that Rodriquez wanted 
the book, father?” Molly askcd. “And _ was he 
willing to pay so much for it?” 

‘“That’s hard to say, but he’s a man who wants 
his own way. He’s rich and inclined to be imperious 
in his demands. Probably wanted the book on a 


whim, just as he said, and then when Ralph refused 
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to sell it for ten dollars, he was determined that he 
would have it, cost what it might. He’s that way, I 
think.” 

‘Also wanted message and code,’ Flix pointed 
out. 

‘Yes, but that fits in, doesn’t it? His whim was 
to have the book and the messages, and the book 
and the messages he would have. I hardly think he 
wants to go in search of this Lost City, too, as all. 
of you seem eager to do,’”’ and Mr. Daniels laughed 
heartily. 

After dinner the group of “‘cipher-solvers’’, as 
Mr. Daniels called them, went back to their labors, 
transferring their activities to a large table in the 
living room. 

Mrs. Daniels came over and looked at the lit- 
tered table. 

“Maybe this will help you,” she said. “When I 
was a girl in school we had a secret code by which 
we wrote letters to each other. It went like this—” 
and Mrs. Daniels picked up a pencil and on a sheet 
of paper jotted down some letters as follows: 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMete 
BCDEFGHIJKLMNete 
CDEFGHIJKLMN Oetc 
DEFGHIJKLMNOPete 
EFGHIJKLMNOPQetc 


“There, that’s enough to show what I mean,”’ she 
said. “You simply put down the alphabet the way 
I’ve done, repeating it in horizontal rows twenty- 
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five times, and from each row you drop off one letter 
and add it on the end. See, in the second row B stands 
under A, C under B, and so on. In the third row C 
stands for A, in the fourth D stands for A, and so 
on. Well, when we used the code, it was only neces- 
sary for us to agree on the first or key letter, and 
then we could write messages. For instance, sup- 
pose we used C as the key letter and wanted to 
write, well, say ‘bag’. In the row in which C is the 
key letter, D stands for B, C stands for A, and I 
stands for G. We’d write DCI and that would spell 
bag.” 

“Maybe mother’s hit it!’? Dick exclaimed, and 
the five went to work once more on the problem. 
They tried all twenty-five combinations, but were. 
faced with failure again. 

‘“T don’t think we can ever work this thing!” Fred 
said in disgust, and the others were inclined to 
agree with him. 

‘This code that your mother suggested is a pretty 
simple one, even if we didn’t think of it,’’ Ralph de- 
clared. ‘In it a code letter always stands for one 
certain letter in the alphabet; that is, if your key 
letter is D, say, then D always stands for A, H al- 
ways stands for E, and so on. It could be complicated 
a lot if a two or more letter key were used, don’t 
you think. | 

‘As how?” Fred asked. ' 

‘TI mean, if you alternated—took, say, B for the 
key of the first letter in your message, D for the 
key of the second letter, B again for the third let- 
ter, D for the fourth, and so on. For instance, Mrs. 
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Daniels took the word ‘bag’. Under this system I’m 
suggesting, using B and D alternately for key let- 
ters, you would spell it CDH, and that would com- 
plicate things a lot. Especially if, instead of alter- 
nating just twice, you used several letters. Took a 
word, ‘blot’ for instance, and used BLO and T for 
keys.” 

‘You are a help,” said Dick sarcastically. ‘If the 
writer of this cipher used your system, he could have 
based it on any one of a hundred thousand words, 
and where does that leave us? 

“Soup,” Flix murmured. “In the soup.” 

“T think Ralph’s idea: is a good one, any way,” 
Molly said stoutly. 

“Might get a dictionary and begin at the be- 
ginning trying out every word. It would only take us 
ten years or so,’”’ Ralph laughed. 

“T still wish I knew who these Moi people were,” 
Fred said sadly. 

“What!” Dick suddenly sat up straight in his 
chair. “Moi! The Moi code! Wait a minute!” and 
he began scribbling hastily. In a moment he shouted, 
“Eureka !”’ 

“To you mean you’ve found it?”’ asked Ralph. 

“Wait!” Dick shielded his writing with his arm 
and worked away. 
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Solved! 


HE others watched in fascination as Dick worked, 
refusing to let them see what he was doing. 
“Hurry up!” urged Molly. “You’re keeping me 
on pins and needles!” 
Dick put his pencil down. 

“Here it is!’ he said. ‘‘Ralph hit on the system, 
and Moi is the key word. M, O, and I are the key 
letters.” 

“The Moi code! Of course!’’ exclaimed Ralph. 
“You’ve solved it?” 

“Yes, look.” Dick spread out before them the 
sheet of paper on which he had been working. At 
-the head of it he had lettered: 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
(1) MNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKL 
(2) OPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMN 


(3) ISKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGH 


and then below, the cipher and its transcription: 


AGKH RGZXGK XABQ XFAE GMHZUFU 
L2S Ui 2SLISL 2S PA Sea ase oe) 
MUST FOLLOW LINE FROM SAPLING | 
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AF PMDR WFCN LC ADR YSB AX MGUQM_ 
221231 2St2 S11: 254 231 25 085 ee 
ON BALD KNOB TO OLD MAN OF YUCCA 


HSMC IZLWX QCG UCYW HA TWS 
Th 29 TAGE! BNR BE Oe te a aoe 
PEAK UNTIL YOU COME TO BIG 


JcOC CZ DWFLZQ KCYTFQJC FMFZ 
SRee be SLL e Ske ee ek Ok ee 
ROCK ON LITTLE SOMBRERO TURN 


WOEL HA UFMUYQV FAUY FMBZWZ QF 
SE28E 2 SL eS ao. bean ee a ek | oe 
EAST TO CRACKED ROCK TUNNEL EN- 


HDSBOW WE MBPWF ODWRX HTJSQ 
LZAt OS) VS Ske 2a ee ee ee 
TRANCE IS UNDER CLIFF THREE 


ZIZVFQV MMJRE WOEL 
SRS tee P2542 GLa 
HUNDRED YARDS EAST 


The group around the table read and then read 
again the words on the sheet of paper before them. 
Flix was the first to find words. 

“Bravo! Likewise huzza!’’ he said. ““The Master 
Mind in person. I salute you!” 

Dick grinned. 

“Could I help getting it?” he asked. “What with 
mother giving us the system, Ralph suggesting how 
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it could be complicated, and then Fred, wondering 
innocently who these Moi people were, handing out 


the key letters.” 
“Modest,” opined Flix. ‘‘Modest as the violet in 


dewy dell.” 
“Dick’s really right bright at times, isn’t he?” 


Molly laughed. 

“‘T wonder how he came to use Moi,” Fred said. 

“You're always wondering about Moi, aren't 
you?” Dick smiled. “It might be just a combination 
of letters, or maybe it’s the initials of the man who 
wrote the code. That sounds likely. It would be easy 
for him to remember.” 

“Tndubitably,” Flix said. “Word means un- 
doubtedly, my ignorant ones, but more difficult to 
say; hence better word. Name in book, Ralph?” 

“No, it isn’t. No name or initials. I’ve looked. 
But about this Bald Knob and Little Sombrero and 
all that. Are there such places anywhere around?” 

“There’s a Sombrero Peak somewhere south of 
here,” Dick answered. ‘‘How about it, father, ever 
hear of these places ?”’ 

Mr. Daniels, who had joined the group, nodded. 

‘“There’s a Sombrero Peak down near the Mex- 
ican border. An extinct volcano, I think. I never 
heard of Little Sombrero, but it’s likely to be around 
there, judging from the name. Get a large scale map 
and look it up, Dick. I never heard of any of the 
other places, though.” 

Dick brought a map and spread it out on the 
table. 

“Yes, here’s Sombrero Peak and over here is 
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Yucca Peak. They’re both part of the Agua Dulce 
mountains that form the Mexican border. Almost 
smack on the border I should say. But I don’t see 
any Bald Knob or Little Sombrero,” Dick, who was 
carefully scanning the map, declared. 

“Ask Jake,” Mr. Daniels said. ‘‘He’s prospected 
all through that country and he’s likely to know, if 
anyone would.”’ 

‘Good idea. Let’s ask him,’’ Dick said, and the 
group of young people followed him out to the 
bunk house a short distance away, where Jacob 
Mullins, the foreman of the Double-R ranch lived. 

‘I hope he’s not gone to town,’’ Dick said. ‘‘No, 
there’s a light in his room. Hey, Jake, may we come 
in?” 

“Shorely!”” answered a deep voice, and the door 
was thrown open, revealing the grizzled foreman. 
“Hello, Dick, come in. And Ralph! Good to see you 
here again!” Jake greeted the others, and they filed 
into his small room. 

“Well, Ralph,” Jake said. ‘Yuh seem t’hev sur- 
vived a winter in th’ ef-ate East all right. Cain’t stay 
away from th’ Double-R, though, cain yuh? Guess 
as how we've put th’ brand on yuh.” 

Ralph was a favorite with the pioneer, and Jake’s 
eyes shone with pleasure at seeing the young man 
again. 

“Yuh go to th’ top of thet there Empire State 
building this winter?’ he asked. 

The New York skyscraper had exerted a fascina- 
tion for Jake from the day it was first projected. A 
large picture of it, cut from a newspaper, hung in his 
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room. During the previous summer it had almost 
been a grievance with him that Ralph had never 
mounted to the top. 

Ralph laughed at the question. 

“No, Jake, I didn’t. You asked me that last year, 
you know, and I told you I wasn’t especially inter- 
ested in it.” 

Jake shook his head sadly. 

“Yuh young men shore ain’t inquisitive,”’ he said. 
“Shucks, fust thing I’d do ef I ever went to New 
Yawk would be t’ ride up there in one of them 
elevators. Been up tu th’ top o’ th’ Luhrs building 
in Phoenix, but thet ain’t nuthin-—only fourteen 
stories. An’ here yuh got a chanct tu go up in thet 
big building, biggest in th’ world, and don’t take it.” 

“Well, I promise you that next winter I will go up 
and mail you a postcard from the top,” Ralph said. 

“Do thet, son,” Jake said seriously. “Yuh do thet. 
Yuh want tu enjoy life. When yore in a big city, yuh 
want to enjoy yoreself.” 

The group laughed at Jake’s ideas of amusement 
in New York, and Dick asked: 

“Say, Jake, do you know about the country around 
Sombrero Peak down in the Agua Dulce moun- 
tains?” 

“Shorely. Prospected down in them parts for a 
couple y’ars. Mean country. Nothin’ but coyotes, 
cactus, an’ Indians, an’ not many 0’ them.” 

“Ts there a place called Bald Knob there?” 

“Yeh. Leastwise, they’s a round mountain, not a 
very big one. Nothin’ much grownin’ on it an’ it 
looks like a baldheaded man.” 
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“Look at this,” Dick handed him the decoded — 


cipher. “Are these directions to any place down 
there?” 

Jake slowly read the message. 

‘I reckon so. This Bald Knob’s about due north 
o’ Yucca Peak—thet’s over across th’ Mexican bor- 
der, an’ if yuh sighted over thar like it says, your 
line’d probably cross Little Sombrero.” 

‘““What’s that?” 

‘It’s kind of part of Sombrero Peak, a sort of 
flat-topped mountain juttin’ out from th’ side of th’ 
peak, near as I cain recollect. Don’t know nuthin’ 
about this Cracked Rock thing; probably just a rock 
with a crack in it.” 

‘Who or what is the Old Man of Yucca Peak?” 
Ralph asked. 

‘“Thet’s half way up th’ peak. Bunch o’ rocks thet 
look as if it was a man climbing up th’ mountain 
with a sack on his back.” 

The four boys and Molly looked jubilantly at 
each other. 

‘It’s a real place, then!’ Ralph exulted. 

‘Shore it is. I only been there onct, but I reckon 
th’ lay o’ th’ land’s about like what it says in this here 
note. What’s it all about, anyhow? This here a gold 
mine yuh’re trying tu locate ?”’ 

“No, Jake, it’s something else altogether,’ and 
Dick gave the foreman a briéf outline of the story 
of Lost City. 

“T suppose you'll say it’s all foolishness, too,” he 
ended. 

“Wal, I don’t know as t’ thet,’? Jake answered. 
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I s’pect it is. Stands tu reason it is. But thet’s a queer 
country. Yuh know, Sombrero Peak’s on th’ edge 
of th’ Papago Indian reservation; down off the edge 
of Santa Rosa Valley, but won’t no Indian in thet 
section o’ th’ country go up th’ Valshni canyon where 
this Sombrero Peak is. Say it’s haunted, they do.” 

“Ffaunted ?” 

“What do you mean, Jake? Tell us.” 

“Thet’s what th’ Indians say. Don’t know, my- 
self. Didn’t like th’ look of th’ place and got out 
pretty quick. It’s mean country, like I told you. 
Don’t imagine half a dozen white men ever was 
down Valshni canyon.” 

As they left the bunk house, Molly gave a petu- 
lant toss of her head, and said: 

“T think it’s a shame!”’ 

“What is?” Fred asked. 

“That being a girl, I can’t go with you to look 
for Lost City!” 

-“FTow do you know we’re going?” asked Ralph. 

“Well, aren’t you?” 

The boys looked at each other, grins widening 
on their faces. 

“Tes been in all our heads all this time, I'll bet,” 
Dick laughed. “Of course we’re going, if our folks’ ll 
let us.” 

“And they will,” Fred said. ‘““We were planning 
on making some camping trips when Ralph got here, 
anyhow. What's the difference where we go to camp ? 
Especially, since they won’t any of them take any 
ne in this idea of a Lost City. I don’t much, my- 
self. 
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“T don’t, either,” Dick said. “But it’d be great 
fun looking for it, just the same. Let’s get together 
early tomorrow and talk it over. What say tr 

“Sure thing! We'll find out tonight about whether 
we can go. Eh, Flix.” 

“‘Indubitably.”’ | 

“Lay off that word or your tongue’ ll get twisted 
so you can’t untangle it,” Ralph warned. 

With the morning meeting agreed upon, Fred and 
Flix climbed into the little red car and started for 
home. The others returned to the house, talking of 
the proposed expedition. 

“Bed time,” said Dick. “Though I doubt if I'll 
get any sleep tonight after all this excitement.” 

In this he was very much mistaken. The two boys 
shared a room ina sleeping porch raised half a story 
above the level of the ranch house at the back. Dick 
was first in bed, and when Ralph followed him a few 
minutes later, Dick was already asleep. Ralph fol- 
lowed his example as soon as his head hit the pillow. 

It was some hours later when Dick suddenly 
started awake. The western boy could sleep soundly, 
but any unusual noise awakened him instantly. He 
lay still, listening, wondering why he should be sud- 
denly awake. Then, in the silence of the night, he 
heard a board creak sharply. Abruptly he sat up in 
bed and saw a black shadow silhouetted against the 
starlight which came in through the screen. 
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s Dick sat up, the intruder turned, and seeing 

him, gave a start and jumped toward the door. 
Like a flash, all his senses instantly alert, Dick lept 
from the bed just in time to bar the escape. He grap- 
pled with the man, and shouted loudly, “Hey, 
Ralph! Wake up! Help!” 

For a matter of seconds the two swayed back and 
forth in a tense struggle. Then, somehow, Dick’s 
foot became entangled in the blankets which he had 
pulled from the bed in his spring, and he lost his 
footing. He crashed to the floor, the full weight of 
his opponent on top of him. The jar of the fall loos- 
ened his grasp, and the other wrenched himself free — 
and sprang back. 

Ralph, now awake, lunged forward, but the mid- 
night visitor jumped back. 

“T’ve got him!” Ralph cried, for the intruder was 
backed into the corner away from the door, the 
only exit to the sleeping porch. 

“Look out!” Dick’s warning came just in time. 
Ralph sprang back as a flash of flame and a dull 
report came from the corner. Then, in the momen- 
tary pause, the stranger whirled, and, before the 
boys could grasp what he was about to do, he had 
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crashed through the screen walls of the sleeping 
porch. 

“After him!’’ shouted Dick. Crossing the room 
at a bound, he jumped through the ragged aperture 
and landed with a jar on the hard ground. As he did 
so, a dark bulk, a rearing horse, loomed over him 
for an instant, then galloped off across the open 
courtyard with a thud of flying hoofs. 

Ralph, who had not had time to follow his friend, 
called from the porch: 

‘“‘He’s lighting out across country! Shall we go 
after him?” 

‘No use,” Dick replied. “By the time we'd get 
horses out he’d have a good start, and there’d be 
no chance of finding him in the night, if he knows 
this country at all.” 

By this time the tumult of the fight had brought 
the excited household boiling from their rooms. 

‘““What’s happened! I thought I heard a shot,”’ 
Mr. Daniels burst onto the porch, followed by an 
agitated group. 

‘Plenty has happened, but we’re safe,” Ralph an- 
swered, and told of the encounter. By the time he 
had finished, Dick had returned to the sleeping porch 
by the front door and a flight of steps, a more con- 
ventional route than the one he had taken a few 
minutes before. 

‘“‘What in the world could he have wanted? Did 
he take anything?’ Mrs. Daniels asked. 

“T’ve a pretty good idea what he wanted,” Dick 
said. ‘‘Where did you put the book, Ralph?” 
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“Right on the dresser there—why, why, it isn’t 
there!” 

“Did it have the cipher in it?”’ 

“No, thank goodness, it didn’t. I put that in my 
wallet, and that’s under my pillow—at least, I hope 
it is,’ and Ralph looked hastily. “Yes, here it is, and 
here are the papers all safe and sound. It was just 
an accident that I didn’t put them back in the book. 
Lucky.” | 

‘‘Was anything else taken?” Mr. Daniels asked. 

A hasty examination of both the sleeping porch 
and the rest of the house showed that nothing else 
had disappeared, although the papers on the living 
room table had been disturbed. A forced window 
showed how the burglar had entered. 

“Oh! Did we leave any copies of the cipher or 
the code lying around?”’ Molly anxiously asked. 

‘‘No, I gathered all the papers we’d been work- 
ing on and put them in the bottom drawer of the 
book case,’ Dick said, and pulled the drawer out. 
The papers had apparently not been disturbed. 

‘Well, it certainly looks as if the book and mes- 
sages were the only things he was after,” Ralph de- 
clared. 

“Yes, PIl have to admit that they were,” Mr. 
Daniels answered. 

‘And I know that that Rodriquez was behind it,” 
Molly said with conviction. 

‘IT don’t know about that, although it seems not 
improbable. Still we have no proof of any sort, so 
I don’t see what we can do about it,” Mr. Daniels 
said slowly. “If he believes your story about the 
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Lost City—and, mind you, I don’t myself—he 
hasn’t, at any rate, found the cipher, and that is the 
important thing. I don’t suppose that the book itself 
or anything in it is of particular value?” 

“No, it’s an interesting enough book, but not of 
any great value,” Ralph answered. ‘And there’s 
nothing in it that would help us. I’ve gone over it 
carefully to see if there were any further messages 
of any kind, but there weren’t. I even took the back 
cover apart to make sure.”’ 

“I’m going to see that no one gets hold of any 
of these.” Bundling up the scribbled papers in the 
drawer, Dick took them to the kitchen, where he was 
careful to see the last shred of paper consumed in 
the range. 

“Well, I don’t think there is much chance of our 
ever determining who the burglar was, much less 
of fixing the crime on him,” Mr. Daniels remarked. 
“Probably your idea that it was Rodriquez, or, more 
likely, someone acting for him, is correct, but proof 
would be pretty difficult,” and the rancher shrugged 
his shoulders. 

As the two boys returned to the sleeping porch to 
finish their night’s rest, Dick said: 

“You know, I’m almost certain it was Rodriquez. 
He was about the right build, and when I saw his 
figure against the screen, I can almost swear I recog- 
nized that hawk nose of his.”’ 

“Tt seems reasonable to me. I didn’t see enough 
of him to tell, myself.” 

“At any rate, he didn’t get what he came after.” 

The next morning while they were still at break- 
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fast, the wailing siren of the little red car reached 
their ears, and Flix and Fred soon burst in upon 
them. It took very little urging to get Fred to par- 
take of another breakfast, and even Flix did not 
seem opposed to a bit of toast. While the two boys. 
were eating, the events of the night were narrated 
to them. 

“Senor Rodriquez should be in movies. Make 
excellent villain,’ declared Flix. | 

“He ought to be in jail, that’s where,” said Molly 
warmly. 

“Well,” said Fred through a mouthful of toast, 
“he didn’t get the cipher, so he can’t beat us to Lost 
City. We’re going to find it, aren’t we? Both Flix’s 
folks and mine said it would be all right for us to go. 
Mother said that she’d never dream of letting me 
go if she thought there was anything to the story, 
but she’s sure there isn’t.” 

The question of the boys going in search of the 
mysterious city told about in the message had been 
raised at breakfast and had met with little opposi- 
tion. Dick was a robust western boy, who had many 
a time done a man’s share of work on the round-ups 
of his father’s cattle, and Ralph had often been in 
the field with his father. The only objection had 
come from Mrs. Daniels, who since the burglary of 
the previous night, had been somewhat doubtful. 
Her husband had silenced her few protests. 

‘‘Nonsense,”’ he had said. ‘“‘You’d think these boys 
had never been out in the open before! They’d al- 
ready planned a half dozen camping trips for the 
summer. Why shouldn’t one of them be in search of 
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this mythical Lost City? If they find anything, it'll 
be the ruins of some old Papago Indian village 
around which a legend may have grown. In any case, 
I think I can trust my son,” and he had cast an 
affectionate glance at Dick. And so the matter had 
been settled. 

“The only question is, when do we start?’ Dick 
said. 

‘“‘As soon as possible,” Fred answered. 

“Camping equipment all ready. Original plans to 
give effete easterner taste of wild west. Instead, 
woolly westerners now accompany effete easterner 
to city misplaced by Indians.” 

“T suppose we'll go horseback?” Ralph inquired. 

“Flave to,” Dick said. ‘“There aren’t any roads 
at all in the southern part of the state. A few Indian 
trails, and not many of them. We can more or less 
follow the state road as far as Ojo Ford, but from 
there on we'll cut straight across country, or as 
straight as the mountains will let us.” 

Dick got out the map and the boys studied it 
carefully, after calling Jake Mullins into consulta- 
tion. 

‘We can strike down Santa Rosa Wash a good 
share of the way,” Dick said. “That way we'll get 
through the Estrella Mountains with the least trou- 
ble. Then when we get about here, we can cut south- 
east across Santa Rosa Valley—that ought to be 
easy going. Then right at the foot of the Agua Dulce 
Mountains, just about where the Valshni Canyon 
begins, Jake says there’s a little store, an Indian 
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trading post. That’s just off the edge of the Papago 
Indian Reservation, as you can see.” | 

“We ought to be able to start tomorrow, don’t 
you think ?”’ Fred asked. 

“T don’t see why not. We’ve got all our camping 
equipment ready. All we’ve got to do is to get a 
supply of grub. We can count on getting additional 
supplies at this trading post. And I'll outfit Ralph 
with a horse.” 

“Flow about a pack horse? We'll probably need 
one.”’ | 

“T can furnish one. We've got plenty of idle horses 
on the ranch right now. Let’s make up a list of the 
supplies we'll need.” 

After considerable debate, in which Fred Fuller’s 
ideas of the proper amount of food to take on a 
camping trip had to be deflated, the list was drawn 
up. Fred and Flix agreed to go to town to lay in the 
supplies. While they were gone, Dick took Ralph 
to the corral, where it was some time before they 
finally settled upon Wink, a spirited pinto pony, as 
a proper mount for Ralph. Dick would ride his own 
pony, Grasshopper. As a pack horse, Dick chose 
one of the regular ranch mounts. 

Early in the afternoon, Flix and Fred returned, 
the back seat of the red car heaped high with sup- 
plies. 

“Food!” declared Flix dramatically, gesturing 
toward the pile of packages. ““Much food. Enough 
for regiment. Plump companion desired to buy out 
mercantile establishment. Firm hand, my own, pre- 
vented. Plump companion downcast because not 
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feasible to take along barrel of ice cream soda. Real- 
izing improbability of obtaining same in desert 
reaches, plump companion emulated camel. Partook 
of five ice cream sodas at Sweet Shop.”’ 

‘‘Aw, go on,” said Fred sheepishly. ‘‘It was only 
four, and anyway, you had three yourself.” 

The supplies were soon assembled in workman- 
like packs, and Flix and Fred departed. It was ar- 
ranged that Ralph and Dick would stop for them 
early the next day, as the ranches upon which they 
lived were a few miles south, the direction the party 
was to take. 

The evening passed rapidly in excited speculation, 
to which Mr. and Mrs. Daniels listened in some 
amusement. Only Molly was disconsolate. 

“Being a girl’s no fun,” she complained. “Here 
you boys are going off to have a big time and find 
a lost city and—and—everything. And I’ve got 
to stay home just because I’m a girl. It isn’t fair!” 

“When we get back, we’ll tell you all about it,” 
Ralph teased. 

“That’s kind of you!” Molly flashed back. “T’ll 
wait anxiously. And I hope—I hope you get sand 
in your food!” 

“That'd hurt Fred worse than any of the rest of 
us,” Dick laughed. ‘‘Anyhow, Molly, we'll bring 
you some Aztec jewelry. That ought to satisfy 
you.” 

The two boys went to bed early, tired with the 
day’s preparations. 

“Hope we don’t have any midnight visitor to- 
night,” Ralph said. “I’m tired enough to sleep 
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through a fight between two catamounts right in the 
same room.” | 

No visitor did disturb them during the-night, and 
they rose early in the morning, eager to start on 
their adventure. Jake Mullins helped them saddle 
their horses. 

“Take keer of yoreselves,”’ he advised. “Though 
I reckon I don’t hardly need tu tell yuh thet. Yuh’ve 
done pretty well thet way in th’ past. An’, Ralph, 
yuh look around yuh a bit. A feller that won’t go 
up tu th’ top o’ that Empire State Building when 
he has a chanct ain’t tu be trusted tu enjoy th’ 
scenery proper like he ought.” 

‘Don’t worry, Jake,” Ralph laughed. “I'll watch 
the scenery. You’ve got some mountains down here 
that’d make the Empire State look like an ant-heap.”’ 

Farewells said, the boys turned their horses at 
an easy canter to the highway. The fresh morning 
air was invigorating, and the horses seemed to take 
as much joy in their expedition as their masters, even 
to Barney, the pack horse, who jogged along behind 
Dick’s pony. 

As they came in sight of the Fuller ranch, an 
automobile appeared in a cloud of dust ahead of 
them, and a moment later drew alongside and 
stopped. 

“Hello, Olen,” Dick called, recognizing the rural 
free delivery postman. 

“Hello, Dick. Off on a camping trip? Wish I 
could go. Here, I’ve got a letter for you.” Fumbling 
in his bag, the postman reached out and handed Dick 
an envelope. 
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‘“‘Wonder who this is from?” Dick said, as they 
moved on. He tore open the envelope, and a type- 
written enclosure fell out. Dick opened it, and read- 
ing, gave a low whistle: 
“Whew, this is odd! Read this.” 
He passed the note to Ralph. 
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CHAPTER VII 


A Warning 


._ message read: 


IF YOU SEEK LOST CITY, YOU ARE GOING ON 
A FOOLHARDY AND DANGEROUS ERRAND. 
BE WARNED IN TIME. YOU WILL NOT COME 
BACK ALIVE. 


“This thing begins to look serious,’”’ Ralph said, 
as he handed the note back to Dick. 

Dick nodded. 

“Tt does.” 

“Where is it from?” 

Dick looked at the envelope. 

“Tt was mailed in San Juan last night at six o’clock. 
The envelope is typewritten, too, of course.” 

A thud of flying hoofs made them look up. Flix 
and Fred were riding down upon them. 

“You fellows were so long getting here, that Flix 
rode over to join me,”’ Fred called as they came up. 
‘What's the matter ? You look mighty serious.”’ 

“Solemn,” declared Flix. ‘Solemn as owls. Two.” 

Dick handed them the letter without comment. 

“Thickening plot. Black deeds hinted. Fine hand — 
of notorious Senor Rodriquez in this.”’ 

“You think so?” 
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“Don’t you? Reasonable. But why? Trying to 
frighten small boys from going on adventure? Are 
small boys frightened?” 

“No!” the answer was a chorus. 

“Of course you're right, Flix,” Ralph said. ‘‘Rod- 
riquez is trying to scare us off. But why should he 
be doing that ? Why is he interested ?”” 

‘Fle thinks there really is something in this Lost 
City affair,” Fred hazarded. ‘‘And he wants to beat 
us to it. That’s my guess.”’ 

‘He couldn’t very well beat us to it,’? Dick ob- 
jected. “We have the cipher directions on how to 
get there. I’m inclined to agree with you fellows 
that he’s interested in our search for Lost City, but 
I don’t see what he would gain by preventing us 
from making it, so long as we are the only ones who 
know how to get there.”’ 

“Brilliant idea! Bolt from blue!’ 

““What’s the Master Mind thought out now?” 
Fred queried sarcastically. 

“Jealous. Plump youth is jealous of scintillating 
idea of Master Mind. Scintillating, that’s a word,” 
and Flix rolled it admiringly on his tongue. ‘‘Scintil- 
lating idea is as follows: region to which fiery steeds 
are taking us is on Mexican border. So far I believe 
I am correct ?”’ 

‘So far you are, and if you don’t hurry up and 
get your scin—your scintale—your bright idea out, 
you'll be something else,’ Fred threatened. | 

‘Silence. ‘When I ope my mouth let no dog bark.’ 
Quotation from ‘Merchant of Venice’. Studied it 
when callow Freshman. Idea in nut shell—no jokes, 
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please—amiable friend Seftor Rodriquez perhaps 
connected with gigantic narcotic smuggling ring; ring 
transports drugs over border at spot to which we 
are wending our way. Hence, old boyhood chum 
Rodriquez tries to scare us away.” 

“Say, that’s not such a bad idea at that,” Fred 
said. “Even though it emanated—there’s another 
good word for you—I got it out of a book I was 
reading the other day—from your 22-caliber brain.” 

“Wait a minute,” Ralph interposed. “Even if 
what you say is true, how’d he know where we're 
going ? He doesn’t know that we’re heading down to 
Sombrero Peak, because we didn’t know ourselves 
until we’d decoded the cipher.” 

“Touché, meaning well hit. Hadn’t thought of — 
that,” Flix admitted. 

“Another thing,” Dick put in. “I don’t imagine 
there is any smuggling down in that part. Too hard 
to get to. From the way Jake described the country, 
getting over into Mexico is practically impossible; 
the mountains are too high. And that’s about as 
desolate a region as you can find, too. They'd have 
to haul their contraband for miles, since there’s no 
town near. No roads, either.” 

“Scintillating idea has ceased to scintillate,” de- 
clared Flix with a rueful grimace. | 

“Flix’s idea gives me another one, though,” Ralph 
said. 

“Glad it was some use,” Flix murmured. 

“Suppose Rodriquez is in some kind of smuggling 
ring,” Ralph went on. ‘Maybe they’ve discovered 
Lost City and are using it for their headquarters. 
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Then he’d be afraid that, after we’ve decoded the 
message, we'll go down there and find out about the 
thing.” | 

‘“That’s a possibility, though it’s still open to the 
objection that the place is awfully hard to get to. 
Remember, there are no roads. Even if they brought 
the stuff over the mountains by airplane, they’d still 
have to get it out of there.” 

‘Anyhow, Rodriquez is mighty interested in pre- 
venting our making this trip. We’re sure of that,” 
Fred said. . 

‘‘And we’re equally sure that we’re not going to 
be scared out of it,’”’ Dick said, setting his jaw firmly. 

As the boys talked, they were jogging along the 
winding white ribbon of the state highway. The sun 
was well in the heavens before Dick, who was lead- 
ing, swung his horse from the road and headed al- 
most due south. 

‘“That’s the last we'll see of a road or much of 
any other sign of civilization for several days to 
come,” he said. Ahead loomed a barren peak, at the 
foot of which the light green of cottonwoods could 
be seen. Dick pointed them out to Ralph. ‘“That’s the 
beginning of the Santa Rosa Wash. We'll be follow- 
ing it along for some time.”’ 

A half hour’s ride found the little cavalcade be- 
tween towering cliffs, following a thin trickle of 
water down the wash. The horses’ hoofs plopped 
softly in the firm white sand. 

“Move we stop for lunch,” Fred suggested. 

“Fred, you’re impossible. I believe you’d want to 
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stop to eat if you were in the middle of a rollér- 
coaster ride,” Dick declared. 

“An army travels on its stomach,” Fred quoted. 

“Tf that’s true, you’d make a lot better soldier 
than any of the rest of us.” ) 

However, the miles of steady riding had given all 
of the boys an appetite, and no one seriously opposed 
Fred’s suggestion. They stopped under the shade of 
a spreading cottonwood and began unpacking the 
box lunches they had brought along for the first stage 
of the journey. 

Suddenly Dick stepped back, slipped his rifle from 
its holster on his saddle, and fired point blank into 
a small bush not six feet from where he was stand- 
ing. 

Ralph jumped. 

‘What in the world!” he exclaimed. 

Something was thrashing about in the bush. 

“Gila monster,” Dick said. The other boys un- 
derstood his explanation, but Ralph was puzzled. 

“What's that?” he asked. 

For answer, Dick picked up a long stick and 
started to prod about in the bush, which had now be- 
come quiet. In a moment he dragged out the animal 
he had killed—a great squat lizard over eighteen 
inches long, its body a vivid and beautiful pattern of 
orange and black. 

“Ts that a Gila monster?’ Ralph asked. “What 
did you shoot him for? He’s beautiful.” 

“And deadly. The most poisonous critter there is 
on the desert. He’s sluggish and ordinarily will let 
you alone, but if you bother him, look out! He can 
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move at a speed that’d surprise you, and if he bites 
you, it’s just too bad. Death is pretty nearly in- 
stantaneous.”’ 

‘Dad saw a man bit by one once,” Fred said. ‘“‘He 
died within two minutes.” 

‘Ugh!’ Ralph shuddered as he looked at the 
sinisterly beautiful creature. ‘I’ve heard of ’em, but 
I’ve never seen one before.” 

‘“They’re not common,” Dick told him. ‘‘In fact, 
they’re only found in this one section of the whole 
world—mostly along the Gila river. That’s where 
they get the name. And they’re not very often found, 
even around here. For which fact I can’t say I’m 
particularly sorry.” 

‘Me either,” Fred said, moving away a good ten 
feet to finish his lunch. | 

After half an hour’s rest, the party moved on, 
still following the twists and turns of the Santa Rosa 
Wash. The whole afternoon long they saw not a 
single person nor any sign of human habitation. In 
fact, except for a jack rabbit that lept, startled, from 
under the hoofs of Dick’s pony, and a half dozen tiny 
gray birds, they saw no signs of life whatever. 

“Tooks like the end of nowhere,” Ralph said. 

‘About ten miles beyond that,” Fred added. 

Shortly before nightfall they decided to pitch 
camp. This was a simple feat, for the day was cloud- 
less and there was no possibility of rain, so it was 
unnecessary to erect the tent which they had brought 
along. Choosing a sandy reach along the thin trickle 
of water which went by the name of Santa Rosa 
Creek and which, for the greater part of the sum- 
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mer, would be entirely dry, ae unrolled their 
blanket rolls. 

“Pried bacon! Um! I can dt away about six 
pounds of that, not to mention three or four cans 
of beans,” Fred said. 

“Catch your rabbit first before you eat him,” Dick 
answered. ‘‘We’ve got the bacon, but we haven’t 
any fire to cook it on. Since you’re the hungriest of 
the lot, Fred, suppose you go off and find us some 
wood. There ought to be some good dry mesquite 
up the hill there a piece.” 

Fred, hastened by the thought of sizzling bacon, 
picked up a hatchet and set off. 

“T’ll help him,” Ralph said. 

“*That’s a good idea,” Dick agreed. ‘We'll be 
getting things ready here. Suppose you go off down 
the bank of the creek and see if you can’t find some 
driftwood. There ought to be plenty.” 

‘‘Aye, aye, sir!’”’ Ralph gave an exaggerated salute 
and set off up the stream. 

Flix and Dick began getting out supplies and 
gathering large stones for the fire. 

“Good to get into wide open spaces again,”’ Flix 
said. 

Dick laughed. 

‘Yes, it’s terrible to live on a measly little ranch 
with neighbors crowding in on you from every side. 
Let’s see, since the Pomeroy ranch has started in 
again, your nearest neighbor is only about two miles 
away. Terribly crowded!”’ 

“Well, like some elbow room,” Flix grunted. 
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In a few minutes Fred returned, his arms full of 
dead mesquite wood. 

“Bring on the bacon!” he called, as he dropped 
his burden. ‘“‘Here’s your wood. Let’s eat! Let’s 
eat!” 

“Sorry, Fred, but we just discovered that we've 
forgotten everything except some crackers,’ Dick 
told him with a straight face. 

‘What!’ Fred’s consternation made the two boys 
laugh. | 

“T’m just joking. Everything’s here,” Dick reas- 
sured him, but Fred investigated the packs for him- 
self to make certain. 

‘“‘That’s no joking matter,” he said. ‘Fellow has 
got to eat to keep his strength up. Where’s Ralph?” 

“Gone to find some driftwood for the fire. We 
couldn’t trust you to get enough. When supper is 
expected, you—’”’ Dick stopped abruptly. “What's 
that?” 

“Help! Help!’ From around the bend ahead 
came the agonized tones of Ralph’s voice. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Quicksand 


HH". Help!’’ The sound of Ralph’s voice came 
again. 

For a moment the boys stood frozen. Then, with 
one accord, they all three plunged forward in the 
direction from which the agonized appeals came. 

With Dick in the forefront, they rounded the 
rugged outjutting of rock near which they had 
camped, plunged through a mesquite thicket—and 
there before them, immersed in a sea of wet sand 
which shimmered in the last fading rays of the sun, 
they saw Ralph. Only the upper part of his body 
projected above the surface. 

“Quicksand!” Dick gasped. 

Ralph was struggling frantically to free himself 
from the clinging horror, which gradually, surely, 
relentlessly, was pulling him down. 

“Don’t ‘struggle!’’ Dick called sharply. ‘‘You’ll 
only make yourself sink faster! Hold still. We'll 
get you out!” 

Ralph ceased his struggles with an effort, for he 
could feel the slow, irresistible pull of the sand. 

‘‘See if you can reach him!” Flix called. “We'll try 
to find something to throw to you!” 

The terrors of quicksand were not unknown to 
these western boys. From experience they would 
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have recognized and avoided its characteristic, 
smooth, satiny surface. 

Dick, without a moment’s hesitation, advanced to 
the edge of the quivering surface, gave it a quick, 
experienced glance, and jumped as lightly as possible 
to a little hummock of grass which quivered and 
quaked beneath his feet. He could feel the ooze suck- 
ing at his boots, and quickly leapt to another hum- 
mock. Here he was stopped. An expanse of smooth 
wet sand lay between him and Ralph. He could not 
go on! Already his feet were sinking! With difficulty 
he raised a foot, a queer soft, uncanny gurgling com- 
ing from the sand as it reluctantly gave way. He 
could not reach Ralph! To go on would only mean 
that two would be in the same fearful predicament! 
With caution he recrossed the quaking surface back 
to firm land. 

“We can’t find anything!’ Fred panting up, an 
armful of sticks and twigs in his grasp. He flung 
these toward Ralph, but they fell short. Flix’s at- 
tempt a moment later was equally unsuccessful. 

Slowly but with relentless sureness the quicksand 
was drawing Ralph deeper and deeper. Wisely, he 
was not struggling, but it could only be a matter of 
minutes until the rim of the glistening sand reached 
his chin, and then—. 

“We've got to do something!” Fred’s voice was 
agonized. 

Flix started to struggle out across the sand, but 
he, too, was forced to return. 

“T can’t make it!’’ he declared helplessly. 

Without a word, Dick turned and sped back 
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toward camp. The sharp thorns of the mesquite tore © 
at his face as he forced his way through the thicket, | 
but he plunged on, ignoring a salt trickle of blood 
which welled from a cut lip. Again in the open he 
dashed to the pile of riding gear, snatched from the 
pommel of his saddle an ever-ready coil of rope, and, 
his heart hammering hard against his ribs, charged 
back. 

“T can’t be too late! I can’t!’’ 

In the few moments that had elapsed since Dick 
_ had left the sand, Ralph had sunk further, until his 
shoulders were barely above the surface of the sand. 
He had spread his arms wide, and these sustained 
him a little, but they, too, were slowly sinking. 

Quickly, but with steady hands, Dick unlooped 
his coil of rope, which had always in readiness a 
noose at one end. With three pairs of eyes fastened 
on him in agonized suspense, Dick began twirling 
the lasso in graceful, ever larger circles. Then he 
shot it out and up. For a moment it seemed to hang 
suspended in mid-air, and then down it swooped, like 
a hawk upon some unfortunate victim, and plopped 
squarely across Ralph’s shoulders. 

‘“FJurray!”? shouted Fred, almost cracking his 
heels together with joy. 

“Can you work your shoulders through the 
noose ?”’ Dick called. 

‘T think so.” With difficulty, Ralph managed to 
get his right arm from the sucking sand, his strug- 
gles sending him lower into the quagmire. Finally 
he worked his arm through. In his squirming about, 
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however, his left arm had sunk, and he was unable 
to move it. | 

“All right, anyhow,” Dick called. “We'll manage 
to get you out.” 

The three boys on dry land took hold of the end 
of the rope and tugged with all their strength. The 
rope tightened. Fortunately the loop had settled 
partly over Ralph’s left shoulder and held there. 
Gradually he was dragged forward, and Dick was 
able to get a purchase by twisting the free end of 
the rope around the trunk of a young cottonwood 
tree. With their united efforts and the leverage thus 
afforded them, they dragged Ralph out. 

Ralph looked back at the quivering sands and 
shuddered. 

“A close call, that!” he said, with a grateful glance 
at Dick. 

He was hurried back to camp, where the fire was 
beginning to roar, and soon was wrapped ina blanket 
before it, his wet clothes drying on a tree. 

“Young easterner never saw quicksand before?” 
Flix inquired. 

“No, and when I see it again, I'll give it a wide 
berth,” Ralph answered. | 

“How’d you happen to get into it?” Fred asked. 

“T was gathering driftwood for the fire,” Ralph 
replied, “and I saw a lot of it washed up against 
some bushes out beyond this stretch of quicksand. Of 
course, I didn’t know it was quicksand then. It did 
look wet, but it seemed solid, and I never gave it a 
thought. When I started walking across it, my feet 
began to sink at each step, but I kept on, until I was 
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out in the middle—then I realized what I was in for. 
I tried to get back, but I mired down right there. 
Couldn’t lift my feet and felt myself being sucked 
down. Ugh! It was just as if someone had hold of — 
my feet and wouldn't let go. I struggled around, and . 
I guess that made things worse; and when I saw 
what a bad fix I was in, I started to holler.”’ 

“It’s tricky stuff,’’ Dick commented. “‘My grand- 
father used to tell a tale of seeing a whole locomo- 
tive swallowed up in quicksand once in the early 
days. It was at Pueblo, Colorado—the locomotive 
was derailed, and it flopped over and just sank. They 
probed for it to a depth of fifty feet, he said, but 
couldn’t find trace of it.” 

‘“When they’re sinking mine shafts near Ajo, they 
often hit the stuff,” Fred said. “Then they sink pipes 
into it, run brine through ’em at a low temperature, 
and freeze the quicksand. After that they cement 
up the shaft and are ready to go on.” 

“Well, it’s lucky Dick thought of his lasso,” Ralph 
laughed. “It would have been a bit inconvenient for 
me to wait for you to get some pipes and brine to 
freeze that stuff.” 

Darkness had descended, and the flames of the 
camp fire lept and played, casting fantastic shadows 
through the little camp. Fred, self-appointed and 
willing cook of the outfit, got out the frying pan and 
soon had great, crisp slices of bacon sizzling fiercely. 
Their fragrance was especially welcome to the hun- 
gry boys. Cans of beans lay in the embers, and Flix 
busied himself cutting large hunks of bread. 
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“Come and get it!’ Fred soon called, and the food 
disappeared in a remarkably short time. 

“YT notice you fellows manage to do pretty well 
for yourselves, for all your joshing me about eat- 
ing,’ Fred remarked. 

“Tt’s your cooking, Fred. You’re such a good cook 
we can’t restrain ourselves,” Ralph assured him. “I 
never tasted such excellent canned beans as yours.” 

Supper over, Fred lay back contentedly on his roll 
of blankets. 

‘The best part of a camping trip is—”’ he began. 

‘The food,” Flix finished for him. 

“Now, how’d you know I was going to say that?” 

The others laughed. 

“Fred, you’re incorrigible!” Ralph said. 

“I’m what?” 

“Hopeless, then, if you like the word better. In 
your case it means the same thing.” 

‘Why didn’t you say so in the first place, then? 
Flix is the only one around here who’s allowed to 
use big words, and he doesn’t know what they mean 
half the time.” 

“What is this I hear? Treason, rank treason! 
Sedition!’ Flix sat-up in mock indignation; then 
dropped back, and said in a natural voice, “Any- 
how, if I don’t know what they mean, I know what 
I think they mean, and that’s just as good, since 
you fellows don’t know, either.” 

Fred sent a carefully aimed pebble flying through 
the air, and Flix gave a startled yelp as it found its 
mark, 

“T take it all back!’’ he promised. 
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Ralph threw his head back to watch the great clus- 
ters of stars which hung suspended in the clear 
Arizona air. | 

“This is great! I’ve just been existing through 
the past winter in order to get out here again. And 
here I am at last—and on the way to Lost City!” 

Dick threw some more fuel on the fire. 

“Do you know,” he said, ‘‘out here where we’re 
miles from anywhere, the idea of Lost City doesn’t 
seem nearly as improbable as it did back in San 
Juan or at the ranch. Somehow I’m coming more 
and more to believe in it.”’ 

‘‘And the people—the people who’re supposed to 
live there? Do you believe in them?” Fred asked. 

“Yes, in a way. Back home it sort of seemed im- 
possible that people could be living undiscovered 
and unknown anywhere in Arizona, but out here— 
well, it seems as if you could lose all of New York 
without any difficulty.” 

‘You know what I’ve been wondering?” Fred 
said. “I’ve been thinking about that Sun God’s 
Curse the message told about—you know how it 
said that the Sun God’s Curse was put upon this 
Herman Taber and—well, he died.”’ 

‘Cheerful youth,” muttered Flix. ‘‘Always bright, 
gay. Thinks of nicest things. Never dull moment 
when he’s around.”’ 

The black night had closed about them, and 
Fred’s reference to the Sun God’s Curse made them 
all thoughtful. 

‘Flix is right. You are a cheerful beggar,’’ Dick 
said. “Likely as not, if we do find Lost City, we’ll 
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find it inhabited too—but not by descendants of the 
Aztecs. More likely that the Papagoes or some tribe 
of Mexican Indians—the Yaquis, for instance— 
have found it and decided to move into a ready-made 
town. The Papagoes are as peaceful Indians as you'll 
find anywhere, and though I shouldn’t like to brush 
up against a bunch of Yaquis who were feeling mean, 
I think we'd be able to take care of ourselves. This 
is the twentieth century, you know, and there isn’t 
any Sun God’s Curse in this day and age.” 

‘Yes, but suppose there is?” 

“Well, I think we can take care of ourselves 
against it, too.”’ 

“You fellows give me the creeps with your talk,” 
declared Ralph, arising, a picturesque figure with his 
blanket flapping about him. “I’m going to bed.” 

‘About time for all of us to turn in.” 

The bed rolls were already unpacked, and the 
boys spread their blankets under the shelter of an 
overhanging bluff. The tethered horses were peace- 
fully cropping the grass, which was abundant in the 
little grove in which they had stopped. Despite the 
warmth of the day, the night had turned cold, as 
nights do in the dry, clear Arizona air, and the boys 
found the blankets comfortable when they crawled 
into them. 

For a few minutes Dick lay awake, looking up at 
the stars blinking in the sky overhead, his thoughts 
on the exciting events of the day and of what the 
future might hold for the little band. Lost City! 
Was there really such a place? Could anyone be 
living there? It didn’t seem possible, but—and sud- 
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denly he was asleep and dreaming that he was on a 
roller coaster which twisted-and turned with fright- 


ening speed. Jake Mullins was sitting with him, and 


kept assuring him that any minute now they would 
arrive at the top of the Empire State Building, and 
sure enough, it was an elevator they were riding in, 
with Senor Rodriquez as the attendant. Dick did 
not feel this to be at all strange and stepped out 
when they came to the top. He turned to speak to 
Jake Mullins, but Jake was no longer there, and 
someone was calling him in a low, insistent voice, 
“Dick! Dick!’ Suddenly he was wide awake. 

“Dick!” It was Ralph’s voice, in a whisper beside 
him. 

Ves er 

“Shh. Listen!” 

Dick listened. A stirring of the blankets on his 
right told him that Flix was also awake. Only 
silence met Dick’s straining ears; then low, weird, 
blood-curdling, a wail broke the silence. 

Ralph’s fingers gripped his arm tightly. 

“Look!” 

Somewhere out in the blackness before them a 
white shape seemed to float, a shape from which 
the low, weird wail was coming. 

Dick stood up, straining his eyes. The shape ap- 
peared to be coming toward him through the night— 
then, all at once, above it fiery letters burst out in 
the darkness, fiery letters which spelled: 


BEWARE DEATH AWAITS 
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L1x and Ralph jumped to their feet and stood 

beside Dick. As the three boys stared at the 
burning letters and the ghostly white figure, an- 
other hideous wail arose, and the apparition seemed 
slowly to recede. Their spines tingled. 

“What is it?” Ralph barely breathed. 

Dick did not answer, but stooped and groped 
about in the darkness. When he stood up, he held 
his rifle in his hand, and, pointing it at the stars, 
he fired twice. 

“Hey, what! Hey!” came a startled cry from 
their feet, and Fred, who had been peacefully sleep- 
ing, tumbled from his blanket. At Fred’s sudden 
cry, the boys looked down; and when they looked 
up again, both the ghost and the letters of fire had 
vanished. 

Fred scrambled to his feet. 

‘Hey, what’s up? What’re you shooting at?” 

They told him, briefly. 

“You were dreaming!” he said. 

“All three of us?” Dick replied, shortly. “Come 
on, fellows, let’s investigate.” 

They picked up their flashlights and sent the pow- 
erful beams in the direction from which they had 
iast seen the apparition. The lights flooded the 
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ground before them and the little trickle of the 
creek and picked out the foliage of the trees on the 
other side, but nothing else was to be seen. They 
stood for a moment, hesitant. The black night 
seemed to close in around them all the more because 
of the shafts of light cut by their torches. The 
ghostly wails seemed still to ring in their ears. They 
were reluctant to press forward. 

“Come on!” said Dick, and advanced, flashing 
his light about. The others followed, but they saw 
nothing. 

“Tt was some distance away. Probably across the 
creek,’ and Dick led the way to the other side of 
the stream. The flashlights pierced the darkness, 
sending penetrating beams up into the trees and 
deep into thickets, but nothing out of the ordinary 
was revealed. The soft gurgle of the creek and the 
nervous champing of the horses, awakened by the 
shots, were the only sounds. 

‘Foot prints?’ suggested Flix. 

They searched, but could find none. The creek 
bank here was a shelf of rocks, with only here and 
there a pocket of sand. 

“Ghosts. Hallucinations. Imagination. Always 
said so in past, but now—”’ and Flix shook his head. 

“You fellows were just dreaming,’”’ Fred repeated 
his earlier assertion. ‘“Wakened me from a nice 
dream of my own, too. I was in the Sweet Shop just 
starting to drink a chocolate ice cream soda from a 
glass as big as a young barrel, and then your shots 
went bang, bang, and spoiled it all.”’ 
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“Dreaming! Three of us. Count us. Three. All 
three dreaming same dream? Impossible!” 

‘Sure you were. Or rather, one of you dreamed 
it, and wakened the others and told them. Being half 
asleep, you thought you'd seen it, too. That’s the 
explanation.” 

“No, that’s impossible,” said Dick, as they re- 
traced their steps to the camp. “Because, though 
Ralph wakened me, he never told me what he saw. 
I saw it for myself. And Flix wakened up of his own 
accord. No, that explanation won’t do. Besides, you 
always know when you've been dreaming no matter 
how real it is.”’ 

‘“That’s so,” Fred agreed. “But what other ex- 
planation is there? You don’t believe in ghosts, do 
you?” 

“No, I don’t, though this might be enough to 
make me. There’s another possible explanation. 
Someone, naming no names, has been trying to pre- 
vent us going on this trip, and it’s just possible that 
that same person is back of the things we saw.” 

‘“‘Naming no names because not necessary.” 

“Rodriquez, of course,” Ralph said. 

‘“FYe’s the logical candidate,” Dick agreed. 

‘‘Indubitably,” declared Flix. 

“But those letters of fire. I can understand how 
he might fake a ghost, but how do you explain 
them ?”’ 

“T can’t, but, of course, there was some human 
agency behind them. And why anyone should be 
keeping after us this way, I can’t explain either. 
The smuggling explanation we talked about yester- 
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day sounds reasonable, and I’m inclined to think it’s 
the right one. If Rodriquez is running narcotics 
across the border down here, he may have been leery 
about our coming down this way, especially after he . 
found out that we were heading in this particular di- 
rection. He could have done that easily enough if 
he’d trailed us even as far as where we turned off 
the state road, you know. This Wash is the only pass 
through the mountains anywhere for miles around, 
and it would be a likely place to run contraband 
through, as far as its not being patrolled is con- 
cerned. If Rodriquez is doing something like that, he 
probably would try to scare us away.”’ 

“We don’t scare easily,” Flix said quietly. 

‘No, it’ll take more than a ghost to keep us from 
going on,” Dick agreed. 

“Well, I wish your ghost had waited until I'd 
finished that big glass of soda,’ Fred said plain- 
tively, shaking his head at the memory of the 
delicious drink. ‘‘T’ll bet it would have tasted won- 
derful, too. Things in dreams always do. I’d have 
had a really good-sized drink for once.” 

“Are we going to try to go back to sleep?” Ralph 
inquired. ‘‘I don’t think I can manage to, myself.” 

The others shook their heads. No one relished 
the idea of trying to sleep once more, especially 
since it would be only a short time until dawn. The 
fire was rebuilt, and, as the stars began to fade and 
the eastern horizon to become a smoky gray, they 
sat down to eat breakfast. | 

The sun was just pushing a red rim over a distant 
mountain range when the little cavalcade set out 
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again. The mountains on each side seemed to close 
in as they rode; for the Santa Rosa Wash narrowed 
into a canyon lined on each side by steep cliffs. Ralph 
kept a wary eye out for quicksand, and before long 
became as expert in recognizing it as his companions. 
As the sun neared the zenith, the temperature 
mounted rapidly. Hot breezes swirling through the 
canyon now and then sent little puffs of stinging 
sand into their faces. The boys stopped frequently 
to drink from the little stream of water which was 
luke warm and salty to the taste. 

As night drew on, the canyon began to widen 
noticeably. 

‘We're almost at the mouth of the pass,” Dick 
said. ““We’ll be out in Santa Rosa Valley shortly. 
Once we’ve crossed it, and we can do that easily 
tomorrow, we'll be right at the edge of Valshni 
Canyon and not far from Lost City—or where Lost 
City ought to be.” 

‘Where is that Indian trading post Jake Mullins 
told us about ?” Ralph asked. 

“Just at the beginning of Valshni Canyon. It'll 
be a good place to camp tomorrow night. Speaking 
of which, don’t you fellows think that we’d better 
be finding a place for tonight ?”’ 

Encountering a likely spot a short distance further 
on, the boys decided to call a halt, and preparations 
for the night were quickly made. 

“After last night’s little entertainment I think it 
might be a good idea if we'd set a watch. What do 
you all think ?”? Dick asked, and the others heartily 
agreed. They drew lots, and Ralph took the first 
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watch, Dick the last. Tired after the long day’s 
march, the boys soon turned in, with Ralph at the 
edge of the camp fire, whittling a stick. 

It seemed to Dick that he had hardly closed his 
eyes when he was awakened by Fred’s hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Your watch, now.” 

Dick sat up, shivering in the cold night air. 

“Anything happen?” 

“Nothing but a coyote howling his head off every 
now and then. Mournful company.” 

Dick threw a few sticks of wood on the fire and 
drew a blanket around his shoulders. A chill breeze 
wandered in from the valley, and as Dick watched, 
the sky began to lighten. To the east vague ghostly 
silhouettes of mountains seemed to rise from the 
blackness, and gradually the objects about the camp 
became dimly visible. Dick set about preparing the © 
breakfast, and when he had finished, called the 
others. | 

“Quiet night. No ghosts. No specters. No horrid 
apparitions freed from mortal laws,” Flix said, 
with a great yawn. 

Their way now took them across the broad flat 
Santa Rosa Valley toward the Agua Dulce Moun- 
tains, pale in the distance. They followed the little 
creek, which every now and then would disappear in 
the sand only to reappear a little later on. The day 
was hot, and they had frequent recourse to their 
canteens when the stream failed them. 

About the middle of the afternoon, Ralph spoke: 

“Someone ahead.” 
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A small moving figure in the distance was gradu- 
ally approaching them. They watched with interest, 
and as it came nearer, saw it to be a solitary rider on 
a horse. 

‘Probably Indian,” declared Flix. 

In a short time his conjecture was confirmed. The 
approaching rider, mounted on a dispirited little 
pony, drew alongside. He was a Papago, an old 
man, his flat bronzed face seamed with wrinkles. He 
stopped his pony and looked at them curiously. 

“TT ow.” 

“How,” the boys returned the Indian’s greeting. 

They stared at each other gravely for some mo- 
ments. Then the Indian’s face broke into smile, his 
wrinkles seeming to chase each other about his face. 
‘Where you go?” 

Dick pointed with his hand across the desert. 

“Sombrero Peak. You know it?” 

The Indian’s smile vanished. 

“No good place,” he said. ““T'sago degi.” 

Dick looked puzzled. 

‘Wonder what he means?”’ 

‘“‘Tsago degi means ‘holy place’, I think,” Fred 
said. 

“You ever go there?” Dick hazarded. 

The Indian shook his head violently. 

“No good. Papago no go there. Tsago degi.” 

Another silence followed, and the Indian clucked 
at his horse. 

“Wait a minute,” Dick said. ‘You know trading 
post for Indians? Near Valshni Canyon ?”’ 

“No good,” the Indian said again. 
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“No, I don’t mean Sombrero Peak. Trading 
post. Where Indians sell blankets, beads; get flour, 
corn. You trade there?” 

The Indian shook his head once more. 

“No trade there. Indian no trade there.” 

“But it’s an Indian trading post, isn’t it ?”’ 

Another negative shake of the head. 

“Price too high. No want Indian. Indian no trade 
there. Tell Indian no want Indian trade. No good.” 
The ancient warrior again clucked at his horse and 
plodded on his way. 

“Funny,” Dick said, staring after him. “A store 
out here in the middle of nowhere couldn’ t possibly 
exist except as an Indian trading post.” 

“Oh, maybe this particular Indian has a grudge 
against the place,” Ralph said. 

Fred urged his horse forward. 

“If we're going to make this post by oth we'll 
have to step on it a bit,” he said. 
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B THE time the sun was approaching the western 
rim of the horizon, the purple bulk of the first 
peak of the Agua Dulce Range loomed ahead of 
them. They had been riding straight across the level 
floor of the desert valley, their horses’ hoofs sending 
up soft puffs of alkali dust at every step. Now, they 
wound their way through low, sandy foothills. 

As they topped a small rise, Fred pointed before 
them. 

‘‘There’s our trading post.” 

Almost at the foot of the mountain stood a small 
adobe building, a crazy, rambling corral joining it 
to a smaller adobe structure, which was obviously 
the barn. A rusty tin windmill stood over the build- 
ing, its vanes hanging listlessly in the still air. 

The boys urged their tired horses into a trot, and 
soon rode up before the store and dismounted. A 
weather-beaten sign painted on the wall of the build- 
ing said ‘A. Zamorra—Trading Post.” 

They entered the screen door and looked about 
them. The room was cluttered with a great number 
of articles, chiefly food stuffs, stacked on shelves and 
counters and on the floor. There was scarcely room 
for the boys to stand. 

No one was in evidence when they entered, but 
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a curtain concealed a doorway leading to the quar- 
ters in the rear. In a moment this was lifted back, 
and a dark-visaged Mexican, gross and fat, appeared 
and asked surlily: a 

“What do you want?” 

“You're Zamorra?’ Dick asked, and the other 
nodded. ‘““‘We want to buy a few supplies and to 
camp here tonight.” 

“Well, what do you want?” 

The boys had not expected such a surly reception, 
for the Indian trader on his lonely post is usually 
only too glad to receive visitors. Zamorra, however, 
did not seem inclined to talk, nor did he show any 
interest in them. 

Dick named over a list of articles they had 
planned to purchase at the store, and Zamorra, with- 
out further words, padded about the room obtaining 
them and placing them in a heap on the counter. 

“ETow much is it?” Dick asked, and: Zamorra 
named his price. Dick handed him a bill, and the 
man turned toward the curtained doorway and 
called: : 

“Maria l” 

“Si, padre,” a girl’s voice answered. A graceful 
young Mexican girl came through the curtained 
door. Her father handed her the bill with some 
words in Spanish, and she disappeared again into 
the rear quarters, to return a moment later with the 
change. She lingered a moment, obviously interested 
in the visitors, and said: 

“Where are you going, sefiores?”’ 


Herman Taber 


“Out on a camping trip. Going to explore around 
Sombrero Peak,” Dick answered her. 

“Around Sombrero Peak!” the girl said. “You go 
there ?”’ 

“Va, muchacha!” her father gruffly ordered, and 
the girl turned and left the room quickly. 

Ralph was looking curiously about the store. 

“How do you manage to run a store way out 
here in the middle of the desert?” he asked. 

“Trade with Indians,” Zamorra answered curtly. 

The boys looked at one another, remembering the 
words of the Indian they had met that afternoon. 

“Do you have any Indian blankets or ornaments 
to sell?” Dick asked casually. 

“No. I ship them all to a wholesale house in Al- 
buquerque,” the man answered. 

“FJaven’t you anything at all of that kind here to 
sell?” 

“No.”? 

Gathering up their purchases, the boys left the 
store and chose a camp site in a straggly grove a 
short distance away. 

“Our friend Zamorra is certainly an obliging 
cuss,” commented Fred. 

“Pye never yet seen an Indian trader who 
wouldn’t sell you native stuff. Lots of them do deal 
almost entirely with wholesale houses, especially if 
they’re off the beaten track, but they’re always will- 
ing to sell to anyone who comes around—make lots 
more that way. And they’ve always got stuff on 
hand,” Dick said. 

“Tt didn’t look as if he had anything there,” Fred 
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commented. “I didn’t see any blankets on the wall, 
the way you usually do.” | 

“To, poor Indian, encountered on way, stated em- 
phatically Indian does not engage in mercantile 
transactions here.”’ 

“Who does Zamorra trade with, then?” 

“Search me.” 

The boys were busily engaged in preparing supper, 
when Flix held up his hand for silence: 

‘Hark! Someone approaches. A veritable trou- 
bador!”’ 

The boys listened. Approaching through the 
gathering darkness they could make out the dim 
shape of a man and a burro. The man’s voice was 
lifted in song, which came clearly to them through 
the crisp air: 


“The criminal cried, as he dropped him down, 
In a state of wild alarm— 
With a frightful, frantic, fearful frown 
I bared my big right arm. 
I seized him by his little pig-tail, 
And on his knees fell he; 
As he squirmed and struggled 
And gurgled and guggled. 
I drew my snickersnee! 
Oh, never shall I 
Forget the cry,. 
Or the shriek that shrieked he, 
As I gnashed my teeth, 
When from its sheath 
I drew my snickersnee!” 
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The boys burst into a laugh. 

“You recognize that, don’t you?” Fred grinned. 
“Tt’s from the ‘Mikado’, that operetta they put on 
at the high school last year. Who in the world can 
be singing that?” 


‘“TTe shivered and shook as he gave the sign 
For the stroke he didn’t deserve; 
When all of a sudden his eye met mine, 
And it seemed to—’” 


The voice broke off abruptly as the man and burre 
came up to their camp. 

“Wal, look who’s here. Hallo, boys!” In the fire- 
light they saw the stranger, a short stocky man, not 
more than five feet tall, but powerfully built. He 
wore rough clothes, and the shovel strapped to the 
pack on the burro proclaimed him a desert pros- 
pector. 

“Tet me introduce myself—I’m Isaac Blunt— 
Alkali Ike, they call me, sometimes, in a joking 
way.” 

The boys also introduced themselves. 

“T know your father,” Blunt told Dick. “Worked 
fur him a spell onct as a cow-hand. A finer man I 
never met, a real old-timer. Worked for him mighty 
nigh a y’ar, I did, which is longer’n I ever worked 
on a cow-ranch before or since. I’m a nateral born 
prospector, I reckon, reglar desert rat.” 

“If you’re planning to camp around here, why 
don’t you throw in with us?” Dick suggested. “Sup- 
per’s about ready.” 
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“T’ll do thet with pleasure. Daisy here’ll be glad 
o’ th’ rest,” and Blunt removed the pack from the 
patient little burro, which had already taken advan- 
tage of the pause to crop greedily on the sparse 
grass. — 

“How'd yuh like thet song I ’us singing, boys?” 
Blunt asked, joining them about the fire. “A mighty 
purty one, I think. Heard thet in a piece at th’ old 
Bird Cage theyater in Tombstone y’ars and y’ars 
ago, when th’ gold rush was on there,” the old 
prospector chuckled. “Yessir, there’s few gold rushes 
old Isaac Blunt hain’t been in. Thet was a mighty 
nice piece they played thet time—all kinds of funny- 
looking furrin sort of folks they was, Japanese, I 
reckon. "Iwas all nonsensical, but awful bright and 
cheerful. Th’ songs keep running through my head, 
an’ I sing ’em to myself out on th’ desert—those I 
kin remember. I wisht I knew thet piece, so’s I could 
larn all th’ rest of ’em.” 

‘‘We know the play,”’ Fred told him. ‘‘The glee 
club at the high school in San Juan put it on last 
winter. It’s called the ‘Mikado’.” | 

“Ts thet so!” Blunt’s face lighted with joy. “They 
air still playing thet piece? If I'd a known thet, I'd 
ha’ come tu San Juan t’hear it ef I’d a had tu travel 
two-three hundred mile. “Th’ Mikado’ eh? A funny 
name, thet.” 

“It means ‘The Emperor’—the Emperor of 
Japan, you know,” Ralph said. : 

‘Yes, yes, shore. I remember. There was a em- 
peror in this piece; big, blustering fellow he was. 
Wal, I’m right glad tu hear thet. ‘Th’ Mikado’ eh? 
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I'll remember thet. Maybe I kin larn some more of 
them songs. Reckon I’ve sung th’ ones I know clost 
tu a million times.” 

Blunt joined the boys in their supper, expressing 
his relish of what to him was an unusual abundance 
of food. 

‘“‘What are yuh boys doing in these parts?” Blunt 
asked, when they had finished. 

‘We're on a sort of camping and exploring trip. 
We’re planning to explore around Sombrero Peak,” 
Dick explained. 

“Around Sombrero, eh? I’ve been thar. Pros- 
pected a bit thar onct. But I don’t want to do it no 
more.” 

“Why not?” 

“Don’t like it. If I wuz yuh boys, I wouldn’t go 
up thar, neither. Those parts I don’t like, an’ I give 
"em a wide berth.” 

“But what’s the matter with it?” 

‘Wal, [ll tell yuh. In th’ first place, it’s a spooky 
sort o’ place. Narrer black canyon, thet Valshni is, 
and cain’t even a rattlesnake scratch a living there. 
Looks like th’ devil’s own stamping ground. All 
volcanic, yuh know, black and mean looking. But, 
then, I got another reason, a personal one, thet is, 
and I reckon it prejudooses me igin th’ place. A good 
friend o’ mine was up thar prospecting onct—I 
guess it must be twenty y’ar ago now, and he just 
plumb disappeared.” 

“Disappeared!” 

“Yep. Never saw hide nor hair of him again, 
neither. Maybe the Yaquis got him; they comes 
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rampaging around this country sometimes. Though 
I dunno. Anyhow, he disappeared. An’ a mighty 
good prospector he was, too—old Herman Taber.” 

‘What was his name?” Dick asked sharply. 

“Fferman Taber.” 

Dick leaned over and whispered to Ralph: 

“Wasn't that the name of the fellow in the 
message you found in the book? The one who was 
partners with the writer, I mean, and who was 
killed by the Sun God’s Curse?” 

“Yes,” Ralph whispered back. 
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Re the excited interests in their eyes, it was 
plain that Flix and Fred, too, had caught the sig- 
nificance of that name. 

“Tell us the story, won’t you?” Dick asked. 

The old prospector settled himself more comfort- 
ably before the fire. | 

“Wal, there’s not a great deal tu tell. It was, 
let’s see, just twenty y’ar ago, I guess. I’d been 
prospecting around in th’ Twin Buttes country. 
Thet’s over east o’ here a ways, you know—about 
half-way to Tombstone. Luck wasn’t much good 
thar, so I decided to move on an’ give th’ Babo- 
quivari Mountains a trial. Wal, second night out [ 
come On a camp, an’ as I walked up thar I see old 
Herman. Taber an’ I’d prospected together quite 
a number o’ times, an’ we was good pals. 

“This time Herman was working with another 
feller, not rightly a prospector, but somethin’ of a 
tenderfoot, little chap from su’eres up in New 
England, name o’ Michael Iwens.” 

Dick looked up sharply. 

“Do you happen to know what his middle name 
was?’ 

“Now yuh know, it’s funny yore askin’ me thet, 
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because I do happen’ t’know, an’ th’ reason is thet 
it was th’ same as my own middle name—Oliver.” — 
“His initials were M O I,” said Dick softly. 
“Yeh, shore,” Blunt replied, of course not grasp- 
ing the significance of Dick’s remark. The boys did, 
however—it was in the MOI code that the directions 
for finding Lost City were written, and what could 
be an easier set of code letters to remember than 
one’s own initials? : 
“Wal, these two was plannin’ tu prospect up in 
the Agua Dulce Mountains; asked me tu go along 
with ’em, but I didn’t care much about it. I had a 
yen tu try the Baboquivari Range, like I told you. 
We traveled along together all th’ next day, but I 
turned off tu strike south tu my own prospecting 
grounds after thet—an’ thet was th’ last I ever see 
of either of them two fellers.” 
“What makes you think they disappeared T° 
“This Iwens didn’t, rightly. I heard about him 
afterwards. But Herman did, right off the face of 
th’ earth. I puttered around in th’ Baboquivaris for 
a couple o’ days, but thar wasn’t no sign o’ th’ 
yellow stuff, so I decided tu give it up as a bad job, 
an’ I thought maybe I'd trail after th’ other two an’ 
see what 1 could find in th’ Agua Dulce Mountains. 
About th’ only way tu get up into them is through 
Valshni Canyon, an’ I figured I'd run onto Taber's 
camp somewhere thar—an’ I did,” the old pros- 
pector paused for a moment to refresh himself with 
a drink from his canteen. He was pleased with the 
eager, absorbed interest with which his tale was 
being received. 
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“T did find their camp, right at th’ foot of old 


Sombrero. Everything looked as if they’d planned 


tu be gone only a few hours; nothin’ put away, you 
know, and their burros tethered, rather than 
hobbled, like they’d a been if their owners had 
planned tu be gone any time at all. An’ the poor 
beasts was almost dead with thirst. A bucket had 
been put out for ’em, but it was dry as a bone. That 
gritty volcanic sand covered everything in th’ camp. 
It was pretty plain thet nobody’d been thar for some 
time. Wal, I watered th’ burros and turned ’em 
loose. I looked for them fellers, but couldn’t find 
no trace of ’em anywhere. I got out pretty quick. 
I didn’t like th’ look o’ things. The Yaquis was 
pretty rambunctious in them days; they’d tear up 
from Mexico every so often an’ raid. Wuss then 
than now, they was. If they was a party of ’em 
around, I figured a good place for Isaac Blunt was 
somewheres else.” 

“You think the Yaquis got them?” Dick asked. 

‘Wal, someways it didn’t look like they had. 
They wouldn’t a been likely tu left all that camp 
stuff an’ them two burros there like thet. O’ course, 
they might a been scared off some way.” 

‘Didn't you say that you’d heard of this Michael 
Iwens again?” Dick asked. 

“Yeh, feller in Tucson told me he’d seen him 
about thet time, lookin’ scared as all get out, sort 
of haunted, this feller told me. I had my suspicions 
thet he might a done away with Taber, but he 
didn’t hardly seem likely tu have gumption enough 
for thet. I didn’t know much about him, but he was: 
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a little frightened sort o’ feller, scared o’ his own 
shadow most of the time. He oughtened rightly tu 
have been out in th’ West at all. And Taber I never 
heard of again, though I used tu see him anyhow 
five or six times a year. 

‘Wal, thet’s th’ reason I don’t like Valshni Can- 
yon. Indians around here won't go up thar, neither 
"_Jeastwise th’ Papagoes won’t. I reckon maybe th’ 
-Yaquis from Mexico comes nosing around some- 
times; they ain’t afeerd of man or devil. But th’ 
Indians in these parts say as how th’ canyon’s 
haunted. They call Sombrero Peak th’ Holy Place, 
yuh know. Yuh boys are welcome tu th’ Canyon. I 
don’t like it.” 

After another half hour of talk, during which 
Blunt regaled them with prospecting stories, the 
party decided to retire for the night. 

“T think T’ll walk about a bit before turning in,” 
Dick said... 

“T’ll come with you,’ Ralph said, and the two 
boys strolled off into the direction of the trading 
post. | 

“Im beginning to be certain that there is a Lost 
City,” Ralph remarked, when they were out of ear- 
shot of the camp. 

- “So am I. Blunt’s story tallies so well with the one 
in the message.” | 

“I’ve been wondering, Dick. Do you suppose we 
ought to keep on? It might be better to go back and 
tell what we know.” 

“What do we know that we didn’t before we 
started? A prospector’s story, and prospectors are 
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rather notorious for having vivid imaginations. No, 
we'd only be laughed at again. I’m for going on.” 

“To tell the truth, I am, too. We’re too close to 
our goal to turn back now. Why, just think, tomor- 
row we may see Lost City!” 

The two boys turned to retrace their steps to 
camp. As they passed the darkened store, their at- 
tention was arrested by a sharp hiss. They stopped. 

‘‘Senores!”’ 

They recognized the voice of Zamorra’s daughter. 

“Meer 

A dark shape detached itself from the building. 
The girl approached them. 

“Oh, sefores, you plan to go to Sombrero Peak, 
yes?” 

“That’s right.” 

The girl wrung her hands. 

“Do not go, sefiores, I beg of you, do not go!” 

“But why not?” 

“I cannot tell you. I know but little, myself, 
senores. But you must not go. Go back to San Juan 
and forget what you have come for.” 

‘‘How do you know we came from San Juan and 
what we’re here for?” Dick asked. 

The girl did not answer his question. 

“You must go back,” she said, entreaty in her 
voice. “I dare not say more. I—oh, sefiores, I should 
not even be speaking to you now, but—please return 
to San Juan. It is better so.” 

‘No, we’re going on.” 

‘Then, sefiores, be on your guard!’’ the girl gave 
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them a frightened glance and silently slipped back 
into the shadow of the building. 

“Warning number—what?” Ralph said, with a 
rather shaky laugh. ‘We don’t seem to be very 
popular in these parts. Everybody wants to see us 
elsewhere.” 

‘Someone’s got something to hide, and we’re go- 
ing to find out what it is,”’ said Dick grimly. 

The next morning the boys prepared eagerly for 
the last stage of their journey, a short one. The large 
cask they had brought with them on the pack horse 
was filled with water, for none was to be found in 


- Valshni Canyon. 


Isaac Blunt shook their hands. 

“T’m on my way to the Ajo fields,” he told them. 
‘“Feard there’d been another gold strike down thar. 
Maybe I’ll make my pile this trip. It’s time I was 
anyhow—reckon I’ve been in on every major gold 
strike in this country for th’ past thirty y’ars, but 
always just too late.” 

“Fere’s hoping you have luck this time.”’ 

“Thank yuh, boys, thank yuh. I’m always hopeful. 
Yuh say I kin get this ‘Mikado’ piece in a book 
down tu San Juan? Thet’s mighty good news, too; 
most as good as a gold strike, thet is. Maybe I can 
larn some of th’ other songs, now. Giddap, Daisy. 
Adios, boys, an’ here’s wishing yuh luck, too,” and 
Isaac Blunt and the dejected looking little burro 
struck off in the way in which the boys had come the 
day before. As his figure receded in the distance, 
they could hear Blunt’s voice once more raised in 
song: 
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‘He shivered and shook as he gave the sign 
For the stroke he didn’t deserve; 
When all of a sudden his eye met mine, 
And it seemed to brace his nerve, 
For he nodded his head and kissed his hand, 
And he whistled an air, did he, 
As the sabre true 
Cut cleanly through 
His cervical vertebrae! 
When a man’s afraid—” 


the voice died in the distance. 

Dick and Ralph quickly told the others of the 
conversation they had had with the Mexican girl the 
night before. 

“Um. Plot thickens still further. Dirty work at 
the cross-roads, eh?” 

“With all that’s happened, do you fellows want 
to turn back?’ asked Dick. 

“What, when we’re almost at the door of the 
place?” Fred exclaimed. “Not on your life! I didn’t 
come all these hot miles just to turn around again 
when we are almost within sight of what we’ve come 
after.” 

“Forward, my merry men! Forward—to Lost 
City!’’ Flix cried, and the cavalcade moved off. 
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a immediately they entered the canyon, 
and abruptly great black cliffs towered on each 
side. The brilliant play of color to be found in most 
mountain ranges in Arizona was almost entirely ab- 
sent. There was little vegetation; a few giant cacti, 
twisted and tortured trees, and clumps of gray- 
headed cholla or “jumping cactus’’. 

In a short rest for the horses, during which the 
boys dismounted, Fred accidentally brushed, barely 
brushed, his hand against one of these. Instantly, it 
was as if a dozen stinging needles had been thrust 
into his flesh. 

“Oh! Ouch!” he squealed, and with some difh- 
culty Dick removed a number of the thin, needle- 
like thorns. . 

“Do they really jump ?”’ 

“No, but they seem to, because the slightest con- 
tact will make them come off. Look,” and Dick | 
gingerly held up one of the tiny spears for Ralph’s 
inspection. “See the end? It’s shaped something like 
a miniature fish-hook. Once it starts going in, it 
seems almost to be moving of its own accord, be- 
cause the hook lets it go forward, but makes it 
mighty difficult to take it out. And it hurts plenty.” 
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“Hurts!” snorted Fred, ruefully rubbing his hand. 
“Tll say it does!” 

Their progress was slow, for the going was rough 
and the horses had difficulty picking their way over 
the rocky ground. The cliffs seemed to narrow more 
and more and to become even more desolate and 
grim. 

‘Looks like what Dante’s inferno sounds like,” 
Flix said. 

As they went on, the canyon seemed to widen 
abruptly. The mountains on either side stopped and 
opened out on a tiny valley, a valley in which vege- 
tation was as sparse as it had been in the steeper 
part of the canyon. 

‘‘There’s Sombrero Peak!” Fred exclaimed, point- 
ing out across the open space to where a high vol- 
canic mountain reared its head. Its conical shape did 
resemble a Mexican sombrero. 

‘And there’s Bald Knob!” Dick pointed directly 
ahead, where a bare, rounded mountain of no great 
height rose before them. 

They spurred their tired horses on, and in a short 
time were at its base. They left their horses here, 
and began the climb, talking eagerly. 

“Boy, this 1 is getting close! brite hing de is working 
out right,” Ralph grinned. 

“Lost City’ll soon be found!” 

The climb was steep and rough, the rock slippery 
under foot. The sun burned down upon them with 
intense heat, and perspiration rolled from their 
faces. Their feet and legs began to ache, and Fred, 
particularly, lagged, staggering on behind the others. 
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“This is awful,” he said, fanning himself. “Slow 
up a bit, you fellows. Remember I've got a few extra 
pounds to carry around with me.’ 

“Serves you right for visiting the Sweet Shop so 
often, me lad,” Dick chuckled. 

Finally they came to the top of Bald Knob. 
Rounded in appearance from below, it proved to be 
a small mesa on top, its surface more or less flat 
and perhaps some nine hundred yards across, barren 
of every growing thing, except a few scraggly shrubs. 
They hurried past a stump, blasted by lightning, 
their eyes eagerly searching for the sapling of the 
message. 

“There it isl” 

A slender green tree, its roots somehow finding 
nourishment through a crevice in the rock, stood 
proudly before them as if it were a sentinel i: 
out from the top of mountain fortress. 

“Now we'll see if the rest of the directions jibe,” 
and Ralph got out the decoded message. “‘Where- 
abouts will this Yucca Peak be?” 

‘“‘That’s it; you can see it over the shoulder of 
Sombrero Peak,’’ Dick pointed to a mountain peak, 
purple in the distance. “It’s miles from here, well 
into Mexico.” 

“Here are the directions,” and Ralph read them 
off again: “ ‘Must follow line from sapling on Bald 
Knob to Old Man of Yucca Peak until you come to 
big rock on Little Sombrero. Turn east to cracked 
rock, then tunnel entrance is under cliff three hun- 
dred yards east.’ ”’ 

“There’s the Old Man of Yucca Peak,” said 
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Ralph, and following his finger, they saw a rock 
formation on the distant mountain which did, in- 
deed, look like an old man with a pack climbing 
upward. 

“Right you are. Let’s see what we get by sighting 
along a line from this tree to the Old Man,” Dick 
said, and the boys eagerly gathered about the tree. 
“Little Sombrero must be that low, rounded shoulder 
off the left of Sombrero Peak. The line crosses it.” 

“Yes, I think [ve got the point located where it 
crosses,”’ declared Fred. ‘“There’s a big rock right 
by that little bed of gray, which is probably a bunch 
of chollas.”’ 

“‘Let’s go. We still have the cracked rock and 
the tunnel entrance to find,” Ralph was impatient to 
be off. 

The descent from Bald Knob was much easier than 
the climb. Nevertheless, the boys were very glad of 
a rest when they reached their horses, but they were 
too eager to stop long. Mounting, they started 
across the narrow valley toward Little Sombrero. 

The climb on the other side was less difficult, 
though fatiguing enough, for Little Sombrero was 
partially a cinder mountain; that is, its surface had 
been covered by the cinders spewed from Sombrero 
Peak when it was an active volcano. Their feet sank 
to their ankles in volcanic ash at every step. 

‘Sombrero must have been active boy in youth,” 
Flix puffed. “Plenty cinders. Plenty.” 

Once on top of Little Sombrero, the boys were 
able to see Yucca Peak again. They had little diffi- 
culty in locating the rock and the gray bed of chollas 
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by which they had marked the line from the sapling 
on Bald Knob to the Old Man. 

“We're not only getting warm—we’re hot!’’ ex- 
ulted Ralph. 

“Tn more senses than one,” and Dick wiped his 
forehead with his handkerchief. 

“Cracked rock ought to be somewhere east of 
this line,” Fred declared, and they set off along the 
edge of the crumbling cliff to find it. They searched 
carefully, for none of them had much of an idea 
what the landmark should look like. Spreading out, 
they moved slowly, their eyes on every rock forma- 
tion. 

Finally Dick stopped. 

“We must have passed it. We’ve come a long 
ways.” 

“All rocks seen by me personally hale and hearty. 
Not a cracked one among ’em,” Flix declared. 

“That’s what I thought, too, but we must have 
missed it. Let’s go back over the ground again.”’ 

Their second search was rewarded no better than 
the first. 

“S’pose he really meant a cracked rock? He 
sounded kind of cracked himself,” said Fred. 

This feeble joke received no response from the 
searchers. 

“Tet’s try again,’ Dick was unwilling to give up. 

‘What are we staging—a walking marathon?” 
But Fred raised himself from the rock upon which 
he had slumped and joined the others. 

“No rock. No tunnel,’ Flix finally declared, de- 
spondently. 
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All the boys were downcast. 

“T’ve hung over this cliff looking for a tunnel until 
I feel like a human fly,” declared Ralph, and then, 
disappointment overcoming him, he burst out, “It’s 
a shame! To come all this way and to be on the 
point of discovering the place, only to lose out at 
the last moment. If this was a practical joke on the 
part of this fellow Iwens, it’s a darn poor one, that’s 
all I’ve got to say!” 

“Don’t forget Isaac Blunt’s story. Iwens was 
here once, and I don’t think he sounded as if he were 
indulging in a practical joke in that message. There 
wouldn’t be any sense to it. I wonder if an earth- 
quake of some kind could have shifted the scenery 
around,” Dick said. 

“Tf it did, we’re sunk,” Fred declared bitterly. 

‘Could we have got the directions wrong?” Dick 
hazarded. 

“No chance. We all know ’em by heart,” replied 
Ralph. 

“Yes, you’re right. I could say ’em frontwards or 
backwards. ‘Must follow line from sapling on Bald 
Knob—’ ”’ stopped abruptly and slapped his thigh. 
“Fools! Fools! Just a bunch of fools!” 

‘Who's a bunch of fools?” 

“We are! A-one, unadulterated, simon pure 
fools! ‘Follow line from sapling’ the direction said, 
and we did! Oh, what a bunch of lunk-heads!” 

“What's wrong with that?” Fred inquired. 

“T know!” Ralph jumped up excitedly. “Of 
course! Iwens was here twenty years ago, and here 
we go, calmly taking our measurements from a sap- 
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ling that wasn’t in existence as many months ago!” 

“That stump! The one that was struck by light- 
ning! That was the sapling he was talking about!” 
Fred was afire, too. 

“Of course, that’s it,”” Dick said. ‘‘It’s on the other 
side of Bald Knob from the sapling—they’re a good 
seven or eight hundred yards apart. It would make 
a big difference which one you sighted a line from. 
We've got to go back and do it over again.” 

“Forward!” Flix exclaimed. “Or rather, Back- 
ward! Back to Bald Knob!” 

Jubilant, but very, very tired, the boys began 
their descent of Little Sombrero. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
Trapped! 


Lien were falling as they hurried their 
horses back to Bald Knob. 

“It'll be too late today for us to try to find the 
tunnel,”’ Dick said. “We'll have to try again the 
first thing in the morning.” 

‘The mere thought of climbing Bald Knob again 
makes me droop,” groaned Fred. 

‘“There’s no need for all of us to go back up there. 
Why don’t you stay down and make camp?” 

‘I guess I'll do that.” 

Ralph, unaccustomed to such strenuous activity 
as the day had made necessary, elected to stay down, 
too. 

Night had almost come when Dick and Flix re- 
turned to the camp, where supper awaited them. 

‘Sighting from the stump makes a big difference,” 
Dick told the two who had remained below. 
‘Throws the line considerably to the west where it 
crosses Little Sombrero. That stump must be the 
sapling Iwens meant, for there’s no sign of any other 
tree on the Knob.”’ 

Almost as soon as supper was over, the boys were 
ready for bed. 

‘We'd better set a watch again tonight, don’t 
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- you think?” Dick asked. “It wasn’t necessary last © 
night, but tonight’s different.” | : 

A chorus of groans greeted the suggestion, but 
the others agreed that he was right. 

The night passed without event, however, and 
the next morning they crossed over once more to 
the foot of Little Sombrero. The horses were hob- 
bled and allowed to care for themselves, while the 
boys once more mounted to the top of Little Som- 
brero, a good quarter mile to the west of the spot 
where they had previously begun their search. 

‘“Flere’s about where the line crossed, wouldn't 
you say, Flix? If we don’t find the cracked rock this 
time, we'll have made our journey for nothing,” and 
Dick led the way. : 

“Took!” exclaimed Flix, suddenly, when they 
had gone a few paces. He pointed dramatically to a 
great boulder, some fifteen feet high, which was 
riven down the center by a great fissure. 

“The cracked rock!” Ralph’s voice was almost 
a whisper. 

“Three hundred yards farther along the cliff!” 
Dick cried, and a mad and dangerous scramble fol- 
lowed. 

“There it is—no, it’s just a cave,” came from 
Fred. 

“You'll give us heart failure, if you don’t contain 
yourself, young fellow,” Dick admonished. 

Ralph, instead of joining the others in their wild 
rush, had begun pacing off the distance. 

“Three hundred yards,” he called. ‘It ought to be 
about here.” 
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The others, who had overshot the mark, returned 
to where Ralph was stretched out on his stomach 
looking over the edge of the cliff. 

‘See anything?” Fred called. | 

‘I wouldn’t say for certain, but that looks as if it 
might be the mouth of a tunnel,” and Ralph pointed 
to a spot partly concealed by a scrub oak. 

“There’s one good way of finding out,” Dick said, 
and lowered himself cautiously over the edge. The 
cliff sloped outward a short distance, and though 
the descent was difficult, it was not dangerous. 

After a brief inspection, Dick looked up. 

“It's a tunnel, all right, or at least a mighty deep 
cave!” he called. 

‘‘Huzza and bravo!” shouted Flix, and he and 
Ralph scrambled down the cliff side. Sure enough, 
the scrub oak hid the entrance to what certainly 
looked like a tunnel. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, Fred? Lost your curiosity ?” 
Dick called. 

“Coming,” Fred called down from above, and in 
a moment was beside them. 

“I thought I saw someone back of that boulder 
over yonder,” he explained. “But I guess it was just 
imagination.” 

Dick flashed his powerful torch into the cavern, 
which was more than six feet high. It fell on rough 
rock walls on each side, but its long beam failed to 
penetrate the blackness ahead. 

“It’s a tunnel, all right.” 

‘‘More to point—the tunnel,”’ Flix amended. 

“We'll soon know about that.” 
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The boys all looked at each other. So far Iwens’ 
message had come true—would the rest prove 
equally true? The same stupendous thought was in 
each of their minds. 

“Well, we’re here. Let’s get going,” Ralph said 
finally. 

They gave one last look at the brilliant sunshine 
which flooded Valshni Canyon and plunged into the 
darkness of the tunnel, their torches cutting a path 
of light before them. 

‘Um, cool,” Fred remarked gratefully. 

Cautiously they walked forward, until, looking 
back, they could see the entrance to the tunnel well 
behind them. Still they went on, until, suddenly, a 
wall of rock appeared before them. Their hearts 
beat rapidly—was this to be the end of their adven- 
ture, a blank wall? Then a sigh of relief went up; 
the tunnel curved sharply. 

“It’s turning toward Sombrero Peak,” Fred 
whispered. 

They turned the corner and saw that the passage 
continued. All outside light was now, of course, en- 
tirely blotted out. 

‘We'd better conserve our flashlight batteries,” 
Dick said. ‘One light is plenty for us now.” 

Accordingly, the others turned off their torches, 
the one beam sending a long, white finger before 
them. As they walked carefully on, their footsteps 
resounded hollowly, and their voices echoed when 
they spoke. 

“D’you suppose this is a natural or a made tun- 
nel?’? Fred asked. 
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‘T’d say natural—probably a blow-hole from the 
volcano, though it’s an unusually long one,” Ralph 
replied. 

“There’s one thing, though. The floor is pretty 
smooth, much more so than the walls. It looks almost 
as if it had been levelled by artificial means—or pos- 
sibly by frequent use,” Dick pointed out. 

“Well, it’s only a matter of—” Fred never fin- 
ished his sentence. At that moment there was an ear- 
splitting explosion, like the roaring of thunder, and 
a terrific rush of air through the passage. The sound 
came from toward the entrance of the tunnel. The 
thunder reverberated, echoing back and forth and 
finally dying while the boys stood aghast. 

No word was spoken; with one accord they turned 
and ran back the way they had come but a few min- 
utes before. In a moment they were stopped by an 
acrid cloud of smoke and dust. Choking and sputter- 
ing, they were forced to give way as it rolled over 
them. 

“Blasting powder!” Flix managed to gasp out, a 
handkerchief over his face. 

It was some minutes before the cloud had cleared 
sufficiently for them to advance. They did not go 
far. The way was barred. The tunnel had been 
blown in, and they were faced by a solid mass of 
rock! Dumbfounded, they stood and stared. 

Flix was the first to find voice: 

“Trapped! That’s what we are. We’re caught 
like rats in a trap!” 

The walls of the passage seemed to press in on 
them. The blackness, which their torches cut as 
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cleanly as a knife, was full of unimaginable terrors. 
Panic was in the air. 3 

Dick spoke quietly, grimly. 

‘‘There’s no blinking the fact, fellows. We’re in 
a tough place. We were foolish, perhaps, not to have 
left a guard outside, but who could have imagined—. 
Anyhow, we didn’t, and it probably wouldn’t have 
made much difference if we had. This isn’t an acci- 
dent; it was done with blasting powder, that’s plain 
enough. Rodriquez, or maybe someone working for 
him.”’ 

“But what are we going to do?”’ said Fred, with 
difficulty keeping his voice calm. 

“The very fact that it was done intentionally is 
our chief hope,” Dick said slowly. “If this were just 
a blind tunnel, there wouldn’t be any point in blow- 
ing up the entrance with us inside. That’s plain, 
surely. The tunnel must go somewhere—to some 
place where we’re not wanted. That’s why that. 
charge was set off. So whatever it is—Lost City or a 
smugglers’ hangout—this passage must lead to it.” 

“You're probably right, but I don’t see that that 
helps us much,” Fred said. ‘We're still trapped.” 

“T don’t think so. Because, if this were the only 
way in and out, there’d not be much point in blow- 
ing it up with us in it. There must be some other 
exit." 

“T take it your idea is that the only thing for us 
to do is to go forward,” Ralph said. 

‘Yes, there’s something at the end of this pas- 
sage. I’m convinced of that. We’ve got to try to find 
ia, | 
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“Probably be hot reception for us there,” Flix 
said. ! 

Dick nodded. 

“Yes. Whoever blew up this tunnel means busi- 
ness. [here’s no question about our being in a serious 
fix. We may have to fight our way out—if we get 
out.” 

“You're right, I think,” Ralph agreed. “We're 
not simply going to walk to the end of this passage, 
find a way out, and leave. It’s not as simple as that. 
We'll probably have a fight on our hands, and that 
being the case, I think we'd better be prepared for 
it. Someone ought to be definitely in command, and 
I propose Dick for the place.”’ 

‘Right!’ agreed Flix and Fred. 

“Your leader isn’t exactly a seasoned warrior,” 
Dick smiled grimly. “But [ll do what I can. We’ve 
got to keep our eyes open. I’ll go first with a flash- 
light. One will be enough; there’s all the more rea- 
son now why we should save our batteries. Then, 
Fred, you and Flix together—keep your torches in 
your hands; they’re good clubs. And, Ralph, act as 
a sort of rear guard; flash your light back every 
now and then. [ don’t suppose there’s any possibility 
of a rear attack, but we want to be prepared. 

Dick’s terse instructions were given in a quiet, 
intense voice. 

“Now, let’s get going. If there is another way 
out, it would be quite possible for whoever has it in 
for us to come in from the opposite side and set off 
another charge. Then we would be trapped for sure. 
We'd better get out of here as quickly as we can!” 
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At the End of the Tunnel 


APIDLY, though with caution, they moved for- 
Roard in the order which Dick had designated in 
one compact group. Their eyes strained forward, 
following the beam of Dick’s torch, which picked 
out the rough rock walls and the smooth floor, but 
which could not pierce the blackness ahead. Flix 
and Fred held their long torches club fashion in 
their hands, ready for any eventuality, while Ralph 
occasionally flicked a beam of light into the darkness 
which closed behind them. 

The sense of danger which they felt in the very 
atmosphere of the long cavern seemed so fantastic 
as to be unreal. The whole adventure had taken ona 
nightmare quality. When they spoke, their voices 
were low and hushed, as if hidden ears could hear 
them. 

“Do you really think they might blow up the 
tunnel ahead of us?” Fred asked Dick. 

“Yes. It doesn’t seem possible, I’ll admit, but 
neither does what’s already happened. It’s pretty 
plain that they mean business, and that we’re inter- 
fering in some way. [here’s no use pretending that 
we're not in the tightest fix of our whole lives.” 

‘How are we going to get out? Have you made 
any plans?” Ralph asked. 
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“We're too much in the dark to make any, I’m 
afraid. We’ll have to wait on the inspiration of the 
moment, and hope that if there is a moment, there'll 
be an inspiration, too. We don’t know what we're 
going to face, so it’s pretty hard to decide how to 
face it. I think, probably, a bold front is the thing.” 

“Flow do you mean?” 

“T hardly know, myself. But maybe we can bluff 
it out. If we only knew what we were running up 
against! Smugglers? Indians? If it’s Indians, a bluff 
might work. Maybe there are some descendants of 
the ancient Aztecs living here—lI didn’t much believe 
it at first, but I’m willing to now. Or maybe it’s a 
tribe of renegade Yaquis from over the Mexican 
border. In either case, they know that we have the 
government of the United States and of Mexico, for 
that matter, back of us.” 

“Tf they’re descendants of the Aztecs, they might 
not,” Fred objected. 

“Tt seems to me that it’s inconceivable that they 
wouldn’t. They’ve got to have some contacts with 
the outside world. ‘They couldn’t live here inside a 
mountain for ever—they have to grow their food, 
for one thing, and you can’t do that inside a moun- 
tain.”’ 

“No, that’s true,’ Fred agreed. “But suppose 
it’s a gang of smugglers who hole up here? Some- 
how, I’m inclined to that idea. Rodriquez fits into 
that, and he doesn’t into the other.” 

“T know. It’s quite likely. But even then, it doesn’t 
seem probable that they’d—” Dick hesitated, “‘well, 
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to put it straight, that they’d do away with four © 
people in cold blood.” 

‘They've made a pretty good attempt at that 
already by blowing up the tunnel,” Fred said. | 

“For all we know that may have been only an 
attempt to scare us,” Dick answered, but with no 
great conviction in his voice. ‘‘We weren’t hurt.” 

‘‘After all,” Ralph put in, “if we don’t show up 
back at the ranch pretty soon, your folks are going 
to make an investigation.”’ 

“IT wish I was on our ranch right now,” Fred 
sighed. 

“Dve thought of that,” Dick replied to Ralph. 
‘And it seems to me that that’s a strong point in 
our favor. If we run into a gang of outlaws, we can 
point out to them that our folks know the cipher, 
which they do, of course, and that they'll come to 
look for us.” 

‘And a lot of good that would do, wouldn’t it? 
They’d find the tunnel mouth, maybe, and inside it 
about ’steen hundred tons of rock. I don’t see that 
that would help us much,” Fred protested. 

“Little ray of sunshine! Always said so,” Flix 
grunted. 

‘‘There’s another thing that’s worrying me,” 
Fred confessed. “If these are Indians—well, I don’t 
like what it said in that message of Iwens about the 
Sun God’s Curse.” 

‘You don’t take any stock in that, do you, Fred ?” 
Ralph asked. 

‘Well, the other things the message told about 
have all come true.”’ 
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“That can’t!’? Dick spoke decisively. ‘“We don't 
any of us believe in that superstition, you any more 
than the rest of us, Fred. In this day and age, it’s 
utterly impossible. Something may have happened 
ali right, and Iwens believed it to be the Sun God's 
Curse. You know Blunt told us that he was a scared 
little beggar. But such things just don’t happen.” 

“Tow about the ghost and the letters of fire you 
fellows claim to have seen in Santa Rosa Canyon?” 
Fred protested. 

“T can’t explain them, I’ll admit, but I know that 
there’s some natural explanation. There wasn’t 
anything supernatural back of them.” 

Fred lapsed into an uneasy silence, and Dick 
went on: 

‘“‘There’s one thing; we can’t let ourselves get 
scared. We just can’t do it. We’ve got to keep a 
stiff upper lip and see this thing through. Whatever 
it is, we’re going up against some natural enemy, 
someone who doesn’t want us to know what’s at the 
end of this passage. For all we know, Rodriquez 
may be playing a lone hand in this. We may have 
just one man to face. There are four of us, and 
we're none of us cowards!” 

-Dick’s words heartened the little group some- 
what. 

“Hello, what’s this?” Dick said a moment later. 
Before them the tunnel branched. They stopped to 
consider. 

“What are we going to do, now? Divide up and 
try both ways?” Ralph asked. 
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“No, I don’t think it would be advisible to sepa- 
rate the party,’ Dick said. 

“I should say not!” Fred agreed fervently. ‘‘Let’s 
stick together. Misery loves company.” 

“Yes, our best chance seems to be to stick to- 
gether. Which way, then?” 

‘Suggest left hand orifice. Somewhat larger than 
other,” Flix pointed out, and it was true that the 
left branch was somewhat the larger. 

“All right, but we may run into some more of 
these branches. Let’s mark the stone here, so that 
we can recognize it, if we have to come back this 
way. Fred, you’ve got the hatchet. Nick some of the 
rock, so that we’ll recognize it.”’ 

After Fred had chopped some identifying scars 
into the rock wall, they proceeded, not without mis- 
givings, through the left-hand tunnel. The boys 
quickened their pace; ever in their minds was the 
possibility that another blast might at any moment 
seal them in their rocky prison. 

Then, suddenly, Dick disappeared! He had got- 
ten a few paces in advance, when suddenly his torch 
described an erratic arc in the air and went out. They 
heard a clatter, but not another sound. 

At once, the other torches flashed on. The floor 
of the passage stopped almost at their feet! 

“Dick Dick Ps 4 

No answer came to their calls. 

They called again and flashed their lights down- 
ward. [he torches illuminated a rocky floor, at least 
a dozen feet below them, and Dick’s huddled form 
crumpled upon it. 
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““FHe’s dead!” gasped Fred. 

Without a word, Ralph flung his torch aside and 
lowered himself by his hands to the side of his 
comrade. 

“Don’t you two come down,” he called sharply. 
‘This wall is smooth; we'd have a pretty hard time 
getting out,’’ and, while the others looked on anx- 
iously, he bent to examine the still form at his feet. 

“How is he? Is he—,” Fred asked, not daring to 
finish the sentence. 

‘“Fle’s breathing!” Ralph said. ‘‘Got a cut on the 
head, but it doesn’t look bad.” 

He moved the unconscious boy into a ‘sitting posi- 
tion, and poured water from his canteen upon his 
face. Dick gave a little shudder, and his eyes flick- 
ered open. He looked up at the anxious faces above 
and grinned weakly. 

‘‘What happened? I was walking along the pas- 
sage, and all of a sudden—blank!”’ 

‘‘There’s a sharp drop in the passage floor here,”’ 
Ralph told him. ‘‘You didn’t see it and went over.” 

“Must have knocked my head on the stone,” and 
Dick gingerly fingered the rising lump on his fore- 
head. Then, aided by his friend, he got weakly to his 
feet. ‘I’m all right. Only a bit dizzy.” 

“Your flashlight’s broken,’ Ralph said, picking 
it up from where it had fallen a few feet away. “T’ll 
save the batteries, anyhow.” He slipped them from 
the case and put them in his pocket. 

“Throw us down your rope, Flix,’ Ralph said. 
“We'll need it to get out of here.” 

In the division of equipment before they had 
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started to enter the tunnel, Flix had been allotted a 


- yaita, or thin, tough horsehair rope, as part of his 


share. The boys had thought it might be useful— 
just how useful it would be they had, of course, 
never dreamed. Flix carried the rope coiled around 
his waist. He now unwound it and dropped one end 
over the edge of the declivity. 

“Wait a minute,” Dick said. ‘Let’s investigate a 
little more in this tunnel.’’ Ralph’s torch was tossed 
down to him, and the two boys advanced a little 
farther. This time they moved cautiously, with their 
eyes on the floor, and it was well that they did so, 
for another sharp drop occurred before they had 
gone fifty feet. 

“T think we’d better go back and try the other 
tunnel,’’ Dick said. ‘Nobody could use this without 
going to a whole lot of trouble.” 

“T noticed that the floor was becoming pretty 
rough; much more so than the way we'd been com- 
ing. I don’t think this passage is ever used.” 

They returned to where the other two boys 
waited. With the rope fastened about his waist, and 
Ralph aiding from below, Dick had little difficulty 
getting to the upper level again. Ralph soon fol- 
lowed him. 

“What now?” asked Fred. 

“Back and try the other passage,” Dick answered, 
and led the way, having borrowed Fred’s torch to 
replace his own shattered one. 

They soon arrived at the point where the second 
tunnel branched, and they turned to the right hand 
branch. They had not gone far when the floor began 
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to slope gradually upward. As the slope became 
sharper, broad crude steps made the going easier. 

“You know,” said Ralph, “it looks to me as if 
these steps were artificial.” He stooped to examine 
them closely. 

‘They are!” he declared. ‘See where the stone 
has been hacked away!”’ 

Somehow the terror of the unknown seemed to 
have been lifted a little by the knowledge that some- 
one at some time had been before them. They hur- 
ried on. 

“Light!”? Fred exclaimed excitedly. “It looks like 
light ahead!” 

They snapped off their torches. It did seem as if 
the utter blackness of the tunnel had lightened some- 
what. 

“Let’s go cautiously, now,’ Dick warned. “If that 
means we’re coming somewhere, we’ve got to be 
prepared for anything.” 

As they advanced a few paces further it became 
plain that they were approaching a dim gray light. 
Even without their torches they could faintly dis- 
tinguish the walls on each side. 

“There’s the opening!’ Ralph whispered. A 
jagged frame of rock outlined a gray, lighted area. 

‘“Whatever we’ve come to, it’s not out of doors,” 
Dick warned. ‘“The light isn’t bright enough, by a 
long shot. Turn off your torches, and remember, be 
prepared!” 

Even with the torches off, there was plenty of light 
in which to see each other. They advanced to the 
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opening, Flix and Ralph hugging the tunnel wall on 


one side, Dick and Fred on the other. 


As they peered through, a concerted gasp came 
from the boys. 


uy 
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CHAPTER is V 
Lost City 


l. City lay before them! 

Although in the past several days they had 
talked of little else than the possibility of Lost City, 
it had always seemed something unreal, impossible, 
fantastic. None of them had ever pictured it as a 
real city, even after they had come more and more 
to believe in its existence. It had somehow been be- 
yond the grasp of their imaginations. And now it 
lay before them! 

A dim twilight seemed to pervade the scene. They 
were looking down into a vast bowl—the interior 
of the volcano—perhaps fifteen hundred yards 
long and a good thousand yards wide. Rocky walls 
of the volcano rose irregularly on every side, con- 
verging overhead in the crater, an open space many 
hundreds of feet above them. Blue sky was visible 
through the opening; and through it filtered the 
light which caused the weird, gray twilight which 
enshrouded the city at their feet. 

The city was literally at their feet, for the tunnel 
mouth opened into the immense cavern some fifty 
feet above the level of the floor. From where they 
stood a winding stairway led down and straight 
into a long, broad thoroughfare, which cut directly 
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across the cavern and disappeared in the shadows 
on the other side. 

Short, narrow streets cut into the avenue from 
each side, and scattered throughout the area before 
them were the houses of this incredible city. ‘They 
were mostly one story in height, though several had 
an additional story. For the most part, the houses 
had no roofs. Most of them were made of stone, 
some were black and some red, and a few were 
coated with white stucco. 

Towering above the houses were three pyramidal 
structures of stone, with winding stairs leading to 
the flat summits. One of these, fully twice as large 
as the others, stood in the very center of the cavern, 
directly under the opening to the blue sky above. Its 
base was surrounded with a broad platform, on 
which stood immense stone columns. Facing it was 
a sort of amphitheater with tiers of stone hewn from 
solid rock. From the top of the great pyramid a thin 
blue feather of smoke curled. 

More amazing than the sight of Lost City itself, 
however, was the fact that on the broad avenue and 
narrow streets people were moving! It seemed in- 
credible that here, within the crater of a great ex- 
tinct volcano, were men and women carrying on the 
ordinary activities of life. As the people went about, 
unaware of the scrutiny of the boys from their van- 
tage point above, they seemed unreal, like puppets 
in a marionette show. The twilight atmosphere was 
too dim to distinguish the figures clearly, but flashes 
of color showed that most of the inhabitants of 
Lost City wore brilliant green or purple or red 
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tunics. One or two figures in black robes were visible. 

It was a long time before any of the boys moved 
or spoke. The stupendous scene before them could 
not be taken in in a moment. 

Finally Dick motioned the others back into the 
tunnel. Reluctantly they withdrew their eyes from 
Lost City and followed him for a few paces. 

“Who'd believe it!’ Fred spoke in an awed 
whisper. ‘“‘We were looking for Lost City, but— 
when it burst on you all at once this way, why—” 
and Fred stopped, unable to put his feelings into 
words. 

“Stupendous spectacle! Unheard of phenomenon! 
Discovery of the age!’’ Flix said. 

“Tt just can’t be real!” Fred spoke again. 

“Tt’s real enough, and so is our situation here,” 
Ralph said. ‘‘Don’t forget that the other end of this 
tunnel is blocked, and that that didn’t happen by 
accident.” 

Ralph’s words recalled to the boys their predica- 
ment, which, in the wonder of the scene spread out 
before them, they had momentarily forgotten. 

“That’s just it,’’ Dick said. ‘““We’ve found Lost 
City just as we set out to do, but not in quite the 
circumstances we might have hoped for. We've got 
to have a council of war, now. As Ralph says, the 
other end of this tunnel is blocked up; before us we 
have Lost City. I don’t suppose any of us down in 
our hearts ever expected to find Lost City, at any 
rate, I don’t think we considered what we'd do, if 
we did find it. I know I didn’t.” 

‘What shall we do?” asked Ralph. 
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“Now that we realize that there is a Lost City 
and people living in it, I'd be in favor of turning tail 
and going back for reinforcements—if conditions 
were different,” and Dick smiled wryly. “Unfor- 
tunately, the other end of the tunnel is blocked. L 
don’t see that there’s anything we can do, but go 
ahead.”’ 

“ETow about other tunnel? One we tried. Might 
be way out?” Flix suggested. 

Dick shook his head. 

“T don’t think so. If they used that, they’d have 
made it easier to get through. Likely as not it just 
ends in the middle of the mountain somewhere.” 

“Then you think we ought to go right down into 
Lost City?” 

“What else can we do?” 

The boys looked at one another. There was no 
answer to the question, for it was plain that there 
was no other course of action open to them. But the 
thought of descending to that mysterious city below 
was not one which appealed to them. 

“Tt seems to be the only thing to do,” Fred 
admitted. ‘“Though as far as I’m concerned, I’d just 
as soon visit a mountain lion in his den.” 

“Well, then, the sooner we get started the sooner 
we'll know what to expect. Remember, we want to 
put on a bold front. If we can, we'll try to get them 
to take us out some other way as soon as possible. 
If we can’t—well, we'll have to decide then what 
to do.”’ 

Returning to the mouth of the tunnel, the boys 
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stared down the long flight of wide stone steps be- 
fore them. 

“Took, there’s a sort of gate at the bottom of the 
steps and a couple of guards by it,” Ralph pointed 
out. 

“That looks bad, but we'll have to go on, any- 
how. Let’s go, fellows,” and Dick stepped out of 
the tunnel mouth. 

Slowly, their hearts hammering against their ribs, 
they began the descent, a compact body. 

“This is like one of those dreams where you keep 
on going and going without being able to help your- 
self, though you know something awful is going to 
happen,” Fred groaned. | 

“Can wake up from dream. Can’t from this!” 
Flix muttered. 

They were halfway down the stairs, when one of 
the guards caught sight of them. He stared for a 
moment, and then pointed with excited gestures. His 
fellow looked, too, and both seemed to be greatly 
agitated. | 

“Can’t turn back now,” Dick muttered. “‘We’ve 
been seen. Nothing for it but to bluff it through.” 

“Funny way they’re dressed,” Fred said. 

The boys were now near enough to the excited 
guards to make out their figures. Each wore a pecul- 
iar garment, a short purple coat, which looked as if 
it were made of some heavy quilted material, trou- 
sers of similar material, and on their heads they 
wore a sort of bronze helmet. In their hands they 
held spears some five or six feet long. 

“T think I recognize that get-up,’”’ Ralph re- 
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marked. ‘It looks like pictures I’ve seen in some 
books of dad’s of Aztec warriors.” | 

“What's the idea of rigging up like that?” Fred 
wanted to know. 

“Armor. Pretty good protection against spears 
or swords. Some Chinese tribes had armor very much 
like that not so very long ago. They are Aztec 
warriors, all right.” 

It seemed to the boys as if the steps were unend- 
ing. Not only the guards, but others of the populace, 
as well, had seen them by now; and all stared at 
them in amazement. 

“The gate’s open, thank goodness,” Dick de- 
clared as they came out on the level. The foot of the 
steps was surrounded by a high stone wall, through 
which a tall, latticed wooden gate gave passage. The 
gate stood open. 

The boys advanced toward it with a resolution 
that they did not feel. As they did so, an amazing 
thing happened. The guards dropped on their faces 
before them, and a moment later the little knot of 
onlookers did likewise. 

‘What's up now?” Fred asked. 

“Supernatural beings. Think we’ve descended 
from heaven. Maybe that’s it,” Flix hazarded. 

“T hope you’re right. That ought to help us in 
getting out of here,” Dick replied. 

They advanced into the open square, and stopped 
irresolutely. Dick approached one of the guards 
and spoke to him, but the man in the strange garb 
did not lift his head. Again Dick spoke, and the 
other muttered a reply which Dick could not under- 
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stand; but it was plain that the guard was in the 
utmost terror. 

“T think Flix was right. Well, we'd better go 
ahead and see if we can find someone to appeal to 
farther on,’’ Dick said. 

They moved forward slowly down the wide ave- 
nue. On every side people appeared, stared for a 
moment, and then prostrated themselves as the 
boys passed. 

‘‘We certainly do rate,” and Fred grinned for the 
first time since the explosion in the tunnel. ‘“‘With 
the opinion they seem to have of us, we ought to be 
able to get out of here in no time.” 

‘Tf there is another way out. We’re not absolutely 
sure of that,’’ said Dick darkly, and Fred’s face fell. 

As they walked, the boys stared curiously about 
them. The plain square houses were much like those 
to be found in the Mexican villages with which they 
were familiar, except that the stone was often carved 
intricately and the upper parts of the houses were 
latticed in stone. 

‘Here comes someone who looks important. 
Maybe we'll be able to make him understand,” Fred 
said. 

‘‘T hope so.”’ 

Advancing toward them was a tall figure clad in 
a gorgeous yellow robe, which glistened even in the 
semi-darkness in which the town seemed perpetually 
bathed. On his head he wore a brilliantly colored 
head-dress, apparently made of bird’s plumage. On 
the breast of the yellow robe was embroidered in 
black a peculiar design—a great staring face, from 
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the mouth of which the tongue protruded, and on 
each side of which were what appeared to be the 
profiles of. two animal’s heads. 

‘‘That’s the symbol of the Aztec Sun God,” 
Ralph whispered. “Those things on each side of the 
face are representative of the heads of jaguars. This 
fellow must be one of the priests of the Sun God.” 

Behind the resplendent figure were eight others, 
each clad in a black robe, their hair hanging to their 
shoulders. | 

As this group came up to the boys, the man in the 
yellow robe raised his arm, and his followers came 
to a stop. | 

“Greetings!” said the stranger. ‘“You must come 
with us.”’ 

‘You speak English ?” Dick gasped. 

“Yes, but we cannot talk now. Come.” 

“But—listen, we want to get out of here. Can 
you—”’ 

“All will be well. Come with me. We cannot speak 
here.” 

‘Roti. 

‘‘Please—if you will come with me.” ! 

The black-robed figures had grouped themselves 
around the boys, and, at a sign from the leader, they 
began rapidly marching off, the boys in their midst. 

“Where are we going?” Dick called. The stranger 
in the yellow robe did not answer, but hurried on. 
They were now at the large amphitheater the boys 
had seen from the tunnel mouth, and here the group 
turned sharply and entered a house, one of the few 
which were more than one story in height. They — 
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marched down a dark passageway and turned into a 
small room. Here, at another sign from their leader, 
the wearers of the black robe withdrew. 

“Now, if you’ll—” Dick began. 

‘All will be explained,” the stranger said, stepping 
out of the door and closing it behind him. 

Dick sprang forward and tried the door. It would 
not open! 
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S° THAT’s that. Locked in. Not so good,”’ Flix 
said. 

‘‘Maybe not so bad, either,” Dick replied. 

‘How do you mean, not so bad? If you can see 
anything good in situation, kindly enlighten.” 

“T don’t mean the being locked in part. I don’t 
like that, either. But that chap who seemed to be in 
command—the one with the yellow robe—could 
speak English. I think that’s a good thing for us.” 

“Maybe. How?” 

‘Well, it’s pretty plain that these people have con- 
tact with the outside world, if they can talk English. 
I’d begun to be afraid that they really were a lost 
people, even though I knew it was impossible. Don’t 
you see how that benefits us ? They must know there’s 
a United States government and sheriffs and law and 
order and all such useful things. Well, they’re not 
likely to try anything funny, knowing that.” 

Dick’s remark cheered the boys somewhat. They 
had not thought of this aspect of the situation. 

“You're quite likely right,” Ralph agreed. “I 
confess that I’ve been getting gloomy about our 
chances, but what you say does throw a new light 
on the matter.” 

‘That’s only an idea,”’ Dick warned. “We've had 
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plenty of interference so far, and we don’t know 
what’s coming next. We’re not out of the woods 
et.” 

“Out of the volcano, you mean,” and Fred 
grinned feebly. 

The boys looked about them at the little room 
in which they were confined. It was sparsely fur- 
nished with carved wooden benches and a long table. 
On the floor were a few brilliantly woven mats, not 
unlike the Navajo Indian rugs to which they were 
accustomed. The floor itself was of stone, and the 
low ceiling of the room was heavily timbered. 

“It’s too bad they didn’t take us to one of the 
one-storied houses,” Ralph said. ‘““Most of them 
didn’t have any roofs, I noticed.” 

‘Wouldn’t have done us much good, at that. Even 
if we escaped, where would we go to? We'd need 
a guide to get out of this place, it seems to me,’ 
Fred declared. 

They had been there but a short time when a 
noise caused them to look expectantly at the stout 
wooden door. It swung open to admit one of the 
black-robed figures bearing a steaming platter. 

“They’re not going to starve us, at any rate!” 
Fred grinned joyfully, as he sniffed the fragrant 
aroma coming from the dish. 

Dick addressed their servitor, but he shook his 
head and answered in a language which they could 
not understand. His manner, however, was deferen- 
tial, as he pointed to the food, bowed low, and 
backed out the door. 
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“Young white folks seem to rate here,” Flix | — 
commented. , 

“Yes, these fellows in the black outfits seem to 
regard us as something high and mighty,” Ralph 
agreed. ‘“Though they sort of hustled us down the 
street getting us here, they acted pretty respectful 
about it.’’ 

‘Did you notice, though, that once we were in- 
side, old Yellow Robe wasn’t nearly so cordial?” 
Dick asked. 

‘“This is no time to stand around jabbering,”’ com- 
plained Fred. ‘“There’s food on the table, and I’m 
plenty hungry. I never thought I’d go without lunch 
without realizing it, but I sure did this time.” 

Large wooden spoons had been placed beside the 
platter, and the boys fell to without further delay. 

‘‘Um,” said Fred, appreciatively. ““That’s a good 
beef and potato stew if I ever tasted one!” 

“It’s plain enough that they get their food from 
outside,” Dick said. ‘“‘You can’t raise cattle inside 
a volcano, that’s a cinch.” 

When they had finished the meal, they sat back 
a great deal more contented than they had been 
previously. Fred did complain that there was no 
dessert, but his complaint was half-hearted. 

“What next?” Ralph inquired. “‘They can’t keep 
us cooped up in here forever.” 

They had to wait some little time before an an- 
swer came to his inquiry. Then, once again they 
heard the sound of the bolt being shot, and the door 
swung open, a yellow-robed figure appearing on the 
threshold. 
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“Old Yellow Robe again,’ muttered Fred. 

“Rodriquez!” 

The exclamation came from Dick, for the man 
standing before them was not the one who had 
ushered them into the room a short time previously. 
It was Rodriquez, himself, now clad in a flaming 
yellow robe with a head-dress even more resplendent 
than the one the other had worn. 

“At your service,” Rodriquez said, with a thin- 
lipped smile, while he advanced into the room, 
signaling the black-robed guard at the door to close 
it. 

“What’s the meaning of all this?” Dick de- 
manded. 

The cynical smile again flitted across Rodriquez’s 
features. \ 

“But your greeting is harsh,” he protested. 
“When last we met, we parted in anger. Let us not 
begin in anger again.” 

“But what—why are you dressed like that?” 
Dick, nonplussed for the moment, asked the first 
question that came into his head. 

“Because I am the High Priest of Tonatiah, the 
Sun God. Absurd, isn’t it? My real name, by the 
way, is not Rodriquez. It has been convenient for me 
to adopt a Spanish name in my contacts with the 
outside world, senores. Here I am Mexicatl Teo- 
huatzin. Quite a mouthful to say, is it not? In the 
Aztec tongue it means Mexican Lord of Divine 
Matters—in short, senores, High Priest of the Sun 
God Tonatiah.” 

“Then you aren’t a Spaniard?” 
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Rodriquez drew himself up proudly. 

‘No, senores, I am not. I am an Aztec of pure 
descent. There is no blood other than Aztec in my 
veins. My ancestors formed an old and civilized 
people when Cortez and his followers first set foot 
upon this continent. You,” he said, turning to Ralph, 
“should have guessed the truth. Your father would 
have done so. He is an eminent student of our past, 
and he would have recognized my features as Aztec 
rather than Spanish. He has seen the profile of the 
Aztec on many a monument.” 

‘“We were talking about you once, and he said 
that he didn’t think your features were Spanish,” 
Ralph replied. 

The other made a mocking bow. 

“You were talking of me. I am flattered that you 
should have given me such consideration, sefores. 
But I, too, have thought about you. Yes, many times 
in the past few days.” 

‘You were back of Pedro’s attempt to hold us 
up on the highway, weren’t you?’” Dick said hotly. 

“Ah, yes. A bungled job, was it not? But you 
must remember, I had such little time. After our— 
let us not say quarrel—after our little talk in the 
restaurant I encountered Pedro on the street, and 
I dispatched him after you on the—how do you say? 
— on the spur of the moment. There was no time to 
make plans, you understand. I hoped that the sur- 
prise would have its effect. But you were too coura- 
geous, Senor Daniels, and my too hastily formed 
plan fell through. But you cannot say that I did not 
attempt to prevent your coming here.” 
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“You certainly did. You made every effort to 
keep us away. Why shouldn’t we come here?” Dick 
demanded. 

“Why not, indeed? There is but one reason. I fear 
that the atmosphere of our underground city is—” 
he paused slightly, ‘‘shall I say—unhealthy ?”’ 

His slight pause seemed to lend a sinister mean- 
ing to his words, and his listeners felt a cold chill 
creeping down their spines. 

‘What do you mean by that?” 

Rodriquez held up his hand. 

“Please, Sefior Daniels, do not be angry. You 
can readily imagine that our situation here within 
the walls of an extinct volcano is really quite an 
unhealthful one—especially to those who are not 
accustomed to it,” again Rodriquez flashed his mock- 
ing smile. ‘But come, it is not comfortable to stand 
as we talk, and we have much to say to one another. 
Let us be seated,’”’ and he settled himself comfort- 
ably on one of the long wooden benches. The boys 
followed his example. 

“T suppose you were behind the other things that 
happened to us?” Dick asked. “That burglary and 
the ghost in Santa Rosa Canyon and everything ?”’ 

“But yes, Sefior Daniels. You are a powerful 
young man. For a moment while we grappled on 
your screen porch, I feared that you would prove 
too strong for me. For it is true that I was the bur- 
glar, as I imagine you have already suspected. Droll, 
is it not, that Mexicatl Teohuatzin, High Priest of 
Tonatiah, the Sun God, should become a common 
burglar?” 
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“It may seem funny to you, but it isn’t to us.”’ 

“Nor was it to me at the time, my young friend. 
But to look back—truly, you must admit that my 
departure was as graceful as the circumstances would 
permit.”’ 

‘You were after the book?” Ralph asked. “The 
book and the messages ?”’ 

Rodriquez nodded. 

‘Yes, my friend. I wanted them very much—for 
your sake as well as for mine. For it would have 
been better for you had I found the messages as 
well as the book. The latter, as you know, is of no 
value to me.” 

“Ghost!” said Flix suddenly. “Letters of fire. In 
Santa Rosa Canyon. How about them?” 

‘The ghost was our good friend, Pedro, clad in 
a white sheet. Was he effective? He is not an actor 
of ability. No, one cannot say that of Pedro. To 
speak the truth, he was not anxious for the role; 
ghosts are not to his liking. Yes, Pedro and I fol- 
lowed you upon your little expedition. First, I had 
sent you a message of warning, which you chose to 
ignore. It is too bad that you did so, but—. So 
then I tried to frighten you with a bit of play acting, 
but it was not a success.” 

‘“‘How about fiery letters? Spooky. Worse than 
ghost. How did you do them?” 

“That is quite simple. Do you not study chemistry 
in your schools? Many times have fiery letters burn- 
ing in the night been valuable to the High Priest of 
Tonatiah when he has had a message to present to 
his people. That is indeed simple. The fiery message 
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I painted on a board with phosphorescent paint, 
which shines in the dark. While Pedro performed 
for you as the ghost, I held the board up for you to 
see. It was my hope to frighten you and to cause 
you to turn back, but I fear it was Pedro who was 
frightened when you fired your rifle. The ghost dis- 
appeared very quickly upon that, I can assure you. 
Pedro whipped off the sheet and vanished into the 
bushes. When you came to investigate, we were 
hidden only a few paces away. I must apologize for 
that little scene, senores. It was, perhaps, childish. 
I underestimated your courage, I fear.” 

“But why?’ Dick asked. ‘Why do all this? Why 
try to steal the message? And why try to scare us 
away after you failed to do that?” 

“Because I did not want you to find Lost City. 
Quite simply, my friends, that is what I did not 
want you to do. That is what I made every effort 
to prevent your doing. I had very good reasons 
for desiring that you would not come here, reasons 
which I shall be glad to explain should you care to 
listen, because I know that you will never repeat 
them.” 

“Why not?” Fred asked. 

‘Because you will never leave this place!” 

The words, lightly uttered, struck like a bomb- 
shell in their midst. 

“Never leave this place!” 

“No, sefor.”’ 

“Do you mean that you are going to hold us cap- 
tive here?” 

‘No, senor, I do not mean that.” 
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“Then, what—”’ 4 
Rodriquez looked gravely around the group. 
“Sefores, I tried to prevent your coming here. 4 
You came, anyhow. I fear that you have aroused — 
the wrath of Tonatiah, the Sun God. You have read — 


in the message of Iwens of the Sun God’s Curse? Ie) 4 
will fall upon you.” 
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HAT |” 
The exclamation came simultaneously from 
all four boys. 

Rodriquez’s dark smile flitted across his face. 

‘Have I been, perhaps, too melodramatic?” he 
asked. ‘“‘Forgive me, sefores.”’ 

“Are you trying to scare us again?’ Ralph asked, 
looking the Aztec full in the face. 

‘Ah, no, seior. The time for that is passed. You 
have found Lost City. So I cannot permit you to 
leave this place. And, equally, I cannot hold you 
captive. It would be both inconvenient and danger- 
ous to do that. And so—” Rodriquez shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“You ask us to believe in this business of the Sun 
God’s Curse?” Dick demanded. 

“T do not ask you to believe that it is super- 
natural, for that is not so. It happens, however. 
How? That is my little secret, sefiores, and you will 
pardon me, I am sure, if I do not tell you. It is not 
so simple a thing as the letters of phosphoresence. 
It is much more intriguing, much more subtle. But 
I can assure you, my friends, that he upon whom the 
curse falls does not live to tell of it. And it will fall 
upon you.” | 
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“You can’t get away with that!’ Dick exclaimed. 
“Not ??? 

“Our parents will come to look for us after a bit. 
- You forget, Senor Rodriquez, that they, too, know 
Iwens’ directions to this place.” 

“I do not forget that, Senor Daniels. It is you 7 
who forget that the mouth of the tunnel through © 
which you came has been blown in.” i) 

‘“That was some more of your work, I'll bet!” 

‘But naturally it was. That does not alter the 
fact that nothing but a heap of debris marks the 
spot where you entered this mountain. Your parents 
will in all likelihood come to seek you, as you say. 
But, senor, they will find nothing but this heap of 
stones. There are other entrances to Lost City, yes. 
One of them is a tunnel, part natural and part made 
by my ancestors many hundreds of years ago, which 
is over ten miles long, and which extends well into 
Mexico. There are other entrances, too, but I do 
not think your parents will find them. They have 
never yet been discovered by anyone. 

“It is possible that I shall have to leave my 
pleasant ranch near San Juan, and that I regret. 
But I fear it cannot be helped. I have other homes— 
several in Mexico. I shall not be greatly inconven- 
1enced. And even should I choose to return to San 
Juan, what is there to connect me with you, senores? 
Nothing other than suspicion, and that of the slight- 
est. No, I am afraid that there is no help there for 
you.” 

The truth of the man’s words was evident to the 
boys, but they were loathe to give up hope. 
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“Your own people go out into the world,” Ralph 
flashed at him. ‘‘There must be several hundred here. 
It isn’t likely that they won’t talk outside.” 

“Had you ever heard of Lost City before you 
found the message in the book, sefior? Three of you, 
if I am not mistaken, have lived here all of your 
lives, and yet you have never heard a word about 
it. Your own parents, it is probable, laughed at your 
beliefs. Is this not so? The reason why Lost City 
has remained lost for centuries is truly a simple 
one—my people do not go out from the volcano. A 
small handful, yes, the sworn priests of Tonatiah, the 
Sun God, but they are the only ones, and their inter- 
ests are the same as mine.”’ 

“People must live. Food doesn’t grow in a vol- 
cano,” Flix said. 

“Perhaps it would be well if I were to explain 
from the beginning,” Rodriquez said. ‘We have 
much time before what is to happen will happen. 
Since you will not repeat what you hear, I shall be 
clad to tell you. To your father,” he said to Ralph, 
“oart of what I am about to say would not be alto- 
gether new. For it goes back to the beginning of our 
people, many centuries ago. Our ancient codices, 
many of which are in your museums, tell something 
of our history, though not all. 

“First, sefiores, you should know that as a people 
we have wandered far. The name Aztec means 
‘People of the Crane’ and our legends tell us that 
we came, many centuries ago, from Aztlan, the 
Place of Reeds. Where is that? I do not know, 
sefiores. Probably somewhere in what is now the 
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great state of California. Our ancestors moved east- 
ward; for a time, our legends say, they stopped at 
Tlapallan, the Country of Bright Colors. That, per- 
haps, was in what is now called the Painted Desert, 
on the edge of which the Hopi Indians live today. 
We do not know, for the legends of the Aztecs are 
lost in antiquity. We do know that they moved south 
and later eastward, eventually to build the great 
metropolis which has today become Mexico City. 
You have read about the Spanish conquest of our 
people there ?”’ 

He paused for a reply, and the boys nodded. 

‘This migration of which I have been speaking, 
my friends, took place not in a few years, but over 
the centuries. For long periods my ancestors re- 
mained at various places, building cities and estab- 
lishing colonies where treasure and supplies were 
stored. The ancient Aztecs were a wise people, and 
these colonies were established as places of retreat 
in time of military necessity. They were, in truth, 
strong fortifications, usually hidden in mountain 
fastnesses.”” Rodriquez paused in his story and 
leaned forward. 

‘The most unique of these, senores, was Chico- 
moztoc, the Place of Seven Caverns, and it is in 
Chicomoztoc that you now find yourselves.” 

“You mean that Lost City was one of these out- 
posts?” Fred asked. : 

“Yes, sefor. This is Chicomoztoc. Once there 
were seven entrances to this place. The tunnel I was 


unfortunately forced to destroy this morning was — 


one of them. Four others were destroyed by earth- 
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quake long ago. There remain two, and the long 
tunnel of which I spoke a short time ago. That was 
built after the city had been founded. 

“You can imagine, sefores, what a natural fortress ; 
this made, and with what joy that ancestor of mine 
who stumbled upon it must have greeted his dis- 
covery. For Sombrero Peak is unique among moun- 
tains. At some time, after the volcano had become 
inactive, lava must have subsided and run out 
through subterranean passages. It left this great 
cavern as you see it today. No better hiding place 
could be asked. I think?” 

In fascination the boys stared at the speaker, the 
peril in which they stood momentarily forgotten in 
their wonder at the strange tale he was telling. 

“All this happened long ago,’’ Rodriquez went 
on. ‘In the course of time, many of these outposts 
were forgotten and disappeared. Then came the 
Spanish conquest, and the rest were destroyed. There 
are few Mexicans, today, sefores, who do not have 
an admixture of Aztec blood in their veins, but the 
ancient cities are gone. Chicomoztoc alone survived. 
Its High Priests were wise. When they saw that the 
Aztecs could not stand up against the conquering 
Spaniards, they withdrew their people to this secret 
stronghold. Lands were cultivated in what is now 
called Santa Rosa Valley and in the plains of Mex- 
ico. As time went on the people withdrew more and 
more into the heart of this mountain. But, senores, 

[ tire you?” 
The boys shook their heads. 
“Go on,” said Dick. 
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‘'There is little more to tell. All this happened, 
you will understand, in antiquity. What I have been ~ 
telling you is legend. I come now to what I know of 
my own knowledge. The priestly caste of the Aztecs 
is, to a very large extent, hereditary. My father was 
Mexicatl Teohuatzin before me. All priests of the 
Sun God wear these yellow robes as token of their 
ofice. When I was a child, the priests taught me 
English and Spanish, tongues known only to the 
priests of the Sun God. Later still, I was allowed to 
accompany them into the outer world, Here the 
priests had large ranches and farms, some in Arizona 
and many in Mexico, where they raised food for the 
inhabitants of Lost City. My ranch near San Juan 
is one of these. For the most part, our supplies are 
brought in from Mexico, through Zamorra, the man 
who keeps the Indian trading post at which you 
stopped the night before last, and is one of our out- 
posts.” 

“That explains—” Dick began and _ stopped. 
Rodriquez waited politely for him to go on. 

“Nothing,” said Dick. He did not wish to in- 
criminate the Mexican girl who had warned them. 

‘“Zamorra, you understand, and these others that 
work for us outside know nothing of Lost City,” 
Rodriquez continued. ‘Some of them know that we 
are engaged in a mysterious occupation, but they 
do not know what it is. Most of them know nothing 
whatever of our activities, other than that we are 
the respectable ranchers or business men that we 
seem. [his is easier than one would perhaps think, 
for, save for myself, the priests of the Sun God live 
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‘n Mexico. There the peon is ignorant, and people 
do not show an undue interest in one’s affairs.” 

“But doesn’t all this cost a great deal?” Ralph 
asked. 

Rodriguez smiled. 

“Tt does, Senor Hudson. Fortunately, this moun- 
tain happens to be fabulously rich. Our people work 
in a gold mine right within this very cavern, a mine 
from which almost pure gold is abstracted. Most of 
this is smelted in a somewhat crude smelter here 
within the voleano—occasionally, smoke arises from 
Sombrero Peak, and the Indians outside hold it in 
great awe on that account. The explanation, of 
course, is that our smelter is working. Also, one of 
our priests is a miner and has a very profitable 
smelter in Mexico.” 

“You live on what these people make for you, 
then?” Dick flashed. 

“Yes, Sefior Daniels. We are not what you call 
philanthropists. The priests enjoy their life outside 
Lost City very much indeed, and that, you see, is 
why we cannot have strangers visiting our city— 
and returning to the outer world.” 

His words recalled to the boys the threat of what 
lay in store for them. 

‘What about Iwens? He was here and went out 
again,” Dick said. | 

“Ah, yes, that was a mistake of mine—one which 
shall not happen again, I assure you. That was 
twenty years ago, and I was a very young man then. 
I am wiser now. Iwens and his companion, Sefor 
Taber, stumbled upon the entrance to Lost City. 
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I should tell you that among our people is a legend 
that some day we shall be visited by the people of 
the sun, supernatural personages with white skin. 
So these two were hailed by the dwellers of Lost 
City as Children of the Sun. Of course, we priests 
could not allow that. Taber died by the Sun God’s 
curse. [hat was my first mistake, senors. He merely 
died. The oracle of the Sun God did not speak,” 
Rodriquez smiled his mocking smile. “I can make 
the oracle speak at will, you understand, sefores, 
but I was careless. The people were agitated. So I 
allowed Iwens to leave upon his promise never to 
speak of what he saw here. That was my second 
mistake. For though he did not tell anyone, he did 
leave the message, which, unfortunately for you, you 
found. It is believed among our people that Iwens 
ascended to heaven. That belief, of course, we have 
fostered.”’ 

‘So you mean that we shall die by the Sun God’s 
Curse, whatever it may be?” Dick asked. 

“T am sorry, senor, but that must be. That I made 
every attempt to stop your coming here, you will 
grant. Had I had time, I would have blown up the 
tunnel before you came. After my attempt to 
frighten you with the ghost, I sent Pedro as fast as 
possible to brinz blasting powder. I waited for him 
at the trading post. I was there, sefores, the night 
you camped nearby. Unfortunately, Pedro arrived 
too late. You had already entered the tunnel this 
morning, before he returned. Once in, it was but a 
question of a short time until you should find Lost 
City, and since you would then have our secret, I 
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did the only thing there was to do—I blocked the 
tunnel behind you.” 

“Flow did you get here, then?” asked Ralph. 

“Through one of the other entrances. It took a 
little time. When you appeared on the stairway 
leading to Lost City, the people were amazed, you 
may be sure. They thought again that the Children 
of the Sun had come in fulfillment of the old legend. 
You have the white faces of the prophecy, and your 
dress, you understand, is of an outlandish appearance 
to them. Never, except in the case of Taber and 
Iwens, have any of them seen such clothes, for we 
priests always change to our robes before we appear 
in Lost City.” 

“With the people here living under ground, how 
does it happen that they worship the sun and believe 
as they do?” Fred interrupted. 

‘The Sun God, senor, has always been hig great- 
est of the Aztec gods,”’ Rodriquez answered. ‘‘And 
though we dwell here within the earth, he is not 
forgotten here. For a few days each year the sun 
passes directly over the crater of the volcano. That 
is a.time of great rejoicing and celebration among 
the people of Lost City, you may be sure. It is a 
pity that you cannot see it. A colorful spectacle. 
Tonatiah, himself, you see, is looking down upon 
his people to see that all is well. 

“But I digress, sefores. You were quite @ sensa- 
tion, I assure you, when you appeared before my 
people. Fortunately, before you had advanced very 
far you were seen by one of the Sun God’s priests 
—the gentleman who brought you here. His name 
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is Tlaxan, though in the outer world he is known 
as Felipe Gomez, an extremely well-to-do rancher 
in Sonora, Mexico. He, of course, did not know how ~ 
you had come here. He supposed that you had ~ 
stumbled on the entrance to the tunnel as had Iwens 
and Taber. Consequently, he hastily assembled a © 
group of followers—the lesser priests of Quetzal- 
coatl, the Plumed Serpent. These are the men you © 
have seen wearing long black robes. They do not 
know of the outside world any more than do the 
common people, but they are very useful to us here 
within Chicomoztoc. 

‘Tlaxan then went forth to meet you, and he 
brought you here as quickly as possible. ‘Then, warn- 
ing his followers that you were not to be let out, he 
left to communicate with me as to what should be 
done. Fortunately, we met in the passage leading 
here, and he told me what he had done. I acquainted 
him with your activities outside and told him of how 
you had found Lost City. We agreed that there was 
but one thing to be done.” 

“And that is to do away with us?” Dick asked. 

“Yes. Iwens was cowardly, but even he managed 
to give away our secret after we had allowed him to 
go. You boys, unhappily for you, are not cowards. 
And so you must die by the Curse of the Sun God.” 

“You haven’t poisoned our food?” Dick asked 
sharply, recalling the platter of stew they had eaten. 

‘“"No, indeed, Senor Daniels. You need have no 
fear of foul play. You shall not die until the ap- 
pointed time. You see—,” Rodriquez’s voice was 
full of a sinister, cruel amusement, “‘my people are 
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4 simple folk and must be convinced that it is right 
that you should die. Even though I am Mexicatl 
Teohuatzin, High Priest of the Sun God, I am not 
absolute in my power. The Czar of Russia could 
not always do as he wished. Even he had to consult 
the wishes of his people. And so it is with me. Lost 
City is excited over your coming. We have even a 
temporal monarch, a Montezuma who rules over 
our people. And he is jealous of our power. I must 
conciliate him and his followers. But that will not 
be difficult.” 

“Low are you going to do that?” Dick asked. 

“Ah, that is why we must await the appointed 
time. Tonight will occur the Ceremonial of the Sun 
God. You will find the ritual of interest, | am sure. 
At the ceremony the oracle will be consulted as to 
whether or no you are really Children of the Sun. 
Need I say that the oracle will answer in the nega- 
tive, that it will say that you are impostors and that 
the Sun God’s Curse will fall upon you? That, you 
see, will appease my people. It is all ridiculous mum- 
mery, of course, but then, even as the Czar, I must 
try to conciliate those who give me power.” 

Rodriquez arose and went to the door. 

“T will leave you now. At the appointed time you 
will be conveyed to the Court of the Sun God. Again, 
I say I am sorry, sefiores. You should have heeded 
my warnings,” and with a low bow, Rodriquez 
opened the door and went out. 
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T HE door closed, and they heard the sound of the 
bolt being shot. 

“Well,” breathed Ralph, “we know where we 
are now,’ 

“Yes, in the soup,” Fred said bitterly. 

“Our good friend Sefor Rodriquez is unmitigated 
scoundrel. Unmitigated. Good word. Thought I’d 
better use it now. Probably never get another 
chance,” and Flix grinned bleakly. 

“Scoundrel is right. He keeps these people here in 
ignorance, while he and his fellow priests live on the 
fat of the land outside,” Dick said hotly. 

“More to point, he’s going to put us on spot, as 
quaint Chicago gangsters say,” Flix declared. 

“If we only knew how, it wouldn’t be so bad! It’s 
this uncertainty—what do you suppose this Sun 
God’s Curse can be?” Fred burst out. 

“Something tricky, certainly. Trust Rodriquez for 
that. He’s sure of himself, or he wouldn’t have told 
us all he did. It would have been too dangerous for 
him to do that, otherwise. Oh, he knows he has us, 
all right,” and Dick arose from his bench and strode 
up and down the room to relieve his pent-up feelings. © 


“And we've got to sit here and cool our heels 
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while we wait for him to get his hocus-pocus 
started!’’ Ralph said indignantly. 

“Nothing else we can do,” declared Fred de- 
spondently. / 

“No, there isn’t. Even if we managed to escape 
from this room, which we couldn’t do very well, 
seeing that it’s built of solid stone, we wouldn’t be 
any better off. We'd be stopped before we’d gone 
fifty feet, likely, or even if we weren’t, we wouldn't 
know where to find any of the other ways of getting 
out of this place,’’ Ralph said. 

“Tt’s pretty hopeless !’’ Dick stopped in his pacing 
to and fro to face the others. ‘But we’ll show Rod- 
riquez that he was right when he said that we aren't 
cowards. We’ll face him with our heads up!” 

Voices outside the door, evidently in argument 
with each other, made the boys look up. 

“Another visitor,” opined Flix, holding up his 
hand for silence. 

“Flope it’s someone bringing us something to 
eat,’ said Fred. 

The voices ceased, and the boys heard the sound 
of the bolt being drawn back. Another yellow-robed 
figure appeared, a stranger, neither Rodriquez nor 
Tlaxan, their guide of some hours before. The new- 
comer was a tall, slim man, some thirty-five years 
old. 

“What do you want?” Dick asked, as the man 
stood without speaking just inside the closed door. 

The other lifted his finger to his lips. 

“Please, sefior, not so loud.” Looking cautiously 
at the door, he advanced a couple of paces into the 
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room. “I am your friend. I have come to help you.” 


“You High Priests of the Sun God can hardly be 
friends of ours,’’ Dick answered him. 

“But, senor, I am. I assure you that I am,”’ the 
man spoke earnestly. ‘‘Whether I can help you or 
not, I do not know, but I shall try if you will let me.” 

“How?” Flix’s voice was incredulous. 

The man again looked at the door. 

“TI cannot tell you in this room. Someone may 
overhear us. Who is your leader ?” | 

The others indicated Dick, and the man turned 
to him. 


“Will you come with me?” he asked. 
“Where?” 


‘“‘To another room here in the Palace of the 


Priests, a room where we may speak freely without 
danger of being overheard.” 

‘“Why can’t you speak here?”’ Ralph demanded. 

“T have told you, senor. Someone—some other of 
the priests who can understand English—may pass 
in the corridor. I am already suspect for other rea- 
sons. If they knew I were here, I should be unable 
to help you,” he turned to Dick. ‘Will you come?” 

“Don’t go, Dick,” Ralph put in. ‘It’s probably a 
trick of some sort. They’re trying to separate us.”’ 

‘“‘No, sefior, no. I assure you. I wish to be your 
friend. There is no trick.”’ 

Dick stood irresolute for a moment, then :-— 

“Tl go,” he said. 

“No, Dick, don’t—” 

‘Yes,’’ said Dick. “I’ll go. This man seems sincere 
to me.” 
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The priest turned to the other boys. 

“While we are gone, pretend that your friend is 
here. Speak to each other loudly; call him by name. 
Do this especially if you hear anyone passing in the 
corridor.”’ 

‘Supposing Rodriquez comes back ?”’ Fred asked. 

“I do not think he will do so. He prepares for the 
Ceremony of the Sun God. Nor will anyone else be 
likely to come in while we are gone. That is the 
chance which we must take. If any of the Sun God’s 
priests should come, we should all be lost—I, as well 
as you. Come, senor,” and he stepped to the door. 

“Honestly, I don’t think you ought to, Dick,” 
Fred still protested, but Dick shook his head and 
followed the priest. | 

The black-robed guard seemed disturbed, but he 
bowed low as they passed. 

“Quickly,”’ said Dick’s guide, as he hurried him 
down the corridor. “‘We must not be seen.” 

In.a moment they turned down a narrower hall- 
way and into a small room, furnished similarly to 
the one they had just left. In some surprise, Dick 
saw standing in the middle of the room, another 
yellow-robed figure—an Aztec youth of about his 
own age. The older man quickly shut the door and 
secured it with a bolt from the inside. 

‘“‘Nlow,’’ he said, ‘‘we can speak more freely. This 
is my private audience chamber, and we shall not 
be disturbed. First, I should tell you who we are. I 
am known here as Mahtl, one of the priests of 
Tonatiah, the Sun God. In the outer world, | am 
called Manuel Gonzales and pass as a successful 
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a 
merchant in a certain Mexican town which I shall © 
not name. This,” and he indicated the Aztec youth, a 
“is my nephew, Tulah, or, as he is known in the s 
outer world, Enrique Gonzales.” o 
The young Aztec stepped forward and held out — 
his hand. q 
“T greet you in the fashion of your people,” he i 
said. “It is to show that we are friends.” a 
As he clasped the outstretched hand, Dick felt a 
thrill of hope course through his body, for the young — 
fellow’s eyes were candid and sincere. i 
“Why have you brought me here?” he asked. x 
“Why should you wish to be our friends?” 4 
The older man answered. 4 
“Rodriquez has told you of our life here? Of our ~ 
priesthood, and of how this city has lived through ~ 
the centuries unknown to the great world outside ?” a 
Dick nodded, and Mahtl went on: 4 
“Tt is true that my nephew and I are priests of the 
Sun God. That you may know by our wearing of the 
yellow robe, by the fact that we speak your tongue, 
and that we have been in the outer world. But,” and — 
here a dark cloud passed over Mahtl’s face, “we are _ ; 
not as the others! They are vile! They have defiled a 
their holy office. The people here, the last descend- 
ants of the great Aztec empire, are downtrodden in @ 
order to feed the avarice of the priests of the Sun © 
God. : 
“Oh, I know, sefior, what you are thinking. I am 
one of them, and my nephew another. We, too, 
have profited with the rest. But this life we have 
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been leading has sickened us; we feel for our people, 
but we have been powerless to help. 

“Took you,’ Mahtl’s voice took on a new inten- 
sity, and he grasped the lapel of Dick’s coat. ‘Years 
ago Rodriquez killed this boy’s father—my brother. 
Yes, senor, he killed him, because my brother wished 
to free our people from their oppression; he wished 
to make some arrangement with the government of 
Mexico to bring these people from this cavern to 
the outer world where they might live unmolested. 
And Rodriquez feared him and killed him. He did 
it cleverly; it seemed an accident—but I knew. Do 
you think, then, senor, that either I or Tulah here, 
is friendly to Rodriquez and his plans?” 

Dick looked from one to the other. The face of 
the Aztec youth decided him. 

‘TI do not,” he answered. “I believe you.” 

‘Good! I must hasten. Every moment that you 
are away from your companions is fraught with dan- 
ger. For I am suspect; Rodriquez does not trust me. 
He knows that I shared the views of my brother, 
although he does not know that I know that he killed 
him. He would long ago have done likewise with me 
had I not been ever on my guard. 

‘“‘Now for our plan. There is no hope for you to 
escape at this time. You could never find your way 
unobserved to any of the other exits from this place. 
Nor can Tulah or I lead you to them. For, though 
the populace would let us pass, the other priests of 
the Sun God and their followers would prevent.” 

Mahtl’s words chilled the hope which had been 
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aroused in Dick’s breast when he had become con- 
vinced of the sincerity of the two Aztecs. iM 

‘What can we do then?” he asked. 4 
“Nothing now. But later, when night has fallen, ~ 
you will be taken to the Court of the Sun God, where a 
the ceremonial will be held to determine whether or ~ 
not you are Children of the Sun. Rodriquez has told ~ 
you of this? Needless to say, the omens and the ~ 
oracle will be against you. But there, at the cere- ~ 
monial, will be our chance. All will be in darkness, 
save for the flare of the torches, and escape will not 
be so difficult. You will be on the great platform with 
the priests. Tulah and I will be near. No doubt you © 
will be guarded, perhaps bound. If so, we shall con- — 
trive to cut your bonds. But I do not think that you 
will be, for you must be treated with respect until 
the oracle has spoken against you. You must keep 
your eyes upon Tulah and upon me. When we give ~ 
the signal, run. I cannot be more exact in telling you . 
what to do, sefor, for the moment will have to de- 
termine our action. But we shall go with you, and 
perhaps in the darkness and confusion, we shall be ~ 
able to lead you to one of the tunnels.” vy 
Dick thrilled with hope again. Then a sudden - 
thought struck him. oe 
“But Tulah and you? If you help us escape, what q 
will become of you?” ‘i 
Tulah lifted his head proudly, and Mahtl smiled | 

a grim smile. P 
“We shall go with you, sefior. Our lot shall be 
cast with yours. If we fail, we shall all fail together.” 4 
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“But that—why—you’re endangering your lives 
for us! We can’t—’ Dick stammered in surprise. 

Tulah addressed him. 

“My friend—I think I may call you that ?—say 
no more. My uncle and I have talked of this, and 
our minds are made up. Our lot shall be cast with 
yours. We can no longer endure what goes on here. 
If we allowed you to go to your deaths without lift- 
ing a hand, we would not be men,” Tulah spoke 
simply but proudly, and a warm feeling of admira- 
tion for the Aztec boy swept over Dick. 

“He'd be worth having as a pal!’ the fleeting 
thought flashed through his mind. 

‘There is one condition we must make, one prom- 
ise we must exact,’ said Mahtl gravely. “If we 
should escape, you must not speak of what has gone 
on here until Tulah and I have decided what we can 
do that is best for our people. You may have won- 
dered, sefior, why we have not long since quitted 
this place. We are rich and could easily have done 
so. But we are true priests of the Sun God, as these 
others are not, and the welfare of our people is dear 
to our hearts. We could not go and leave them to 
Rodriquez. On the other hand, if we told of Lost 
City to the outer world, our people would be de- 
stroyed by the rush of those seeking the gold of this 
mountain. No, our people will not leave here, unless 
they do so at the behest of their priests. Then, in- 
deed, they might be led to some isolated spot in 
Mexico and begin life anew. So, you see, senor, we 
must have time to think what is best for our people. 
You will promise ?”’ 
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“T certainly will!” | 

“You can promise for your companions as well?” _ 

“Yes I know that they will feel just as 1 do about _ 
it. You may rest assured that, if we do get out, none ~ 
of us will say a word until you give us permission.” — 

“Good, senor, that is all we ask. Time passes; 
you should return to your companions. Watch for 
our signal, then,” Mahtl said, and Tulah opened the 
door and looked out.into the corridor. 

“Come,” he called, and quickly led Dick back to 
the room in which his companions were imprisoned. 
The guard fell back at a haughty gesture from 
Tulah. When the guard could not see, Tulah gave 
Dick’s hand a hearty clasp and swung the door closed 
between them. 
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The Court of the Sun God 


D ICK’s three companions looked up eagerly as he 
entered the room. 

“What did he tell you?” Fred asked. 

Dick quickly narrated what had taken place in his 
interview with Mahtl and Tulah. When he had fin- 
ished, Ralph shook his head doubtfully. 

‘‘Are you sure they’re honest, that they’re not 
working with Rodriquez ?”’ 

“I certainly am.” 

Ralph was still dubious. 

“You know that used to be an old trick with 
political prisoners in Mexico. They would be given 
a chance to escape, and when they took advantage 
of it, they were shot down—a convenient way of get- 
ting rid of ’em without having a trial or arousing 
popular indignation. You don’t suppose that Rod- 
riquez has some such plan in mind ?”’ 

“Sounds likely. Kind of trick Rodriquez’d think 
up,” Flix put in. 

Dick shook his head. 

‘No, I’m certain that they mean to help us. You 
would be, too, if you’d heard them. I'd stake my life 
that they’re honest.”’ 

“That’s just what we will be doing,” Fred said 
somberly. 
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“I know they’re honest, fellows. But even so,” 
we'd not be taking much of a chance. The future’s — 
not exactly rosy if we don’t try to escape,” Dick 
pointed out. a 

“We don’t know that for sure,” Fred objected. 
“Maybe Rodriquez knows that the people won't © 
stand for his killing us outright; then this scheme — 
would work the way Ralph said.” if 

“The more I think about it, though, the more I’m ~ 
inclined to believe that Dick is right,” Ralph said ~ 
slowly. ‘If he hadn’t been pretty sure that he was — 
going to do away with us, Rodriquez wouldn’t have 
told us all he did.” : a 

“Dick’s leader this outfit,” Flix put in. “Elected — 
this morning. Move we abide by his decision.” a 

Ralph and Fred nodded agreement. 

“Well, fellows, you’re leaving a sizable decision 
up to me,” Dick declared, ‘“‘but I don't mind making ~ 
it, because I’ve talked to Mahtl and Tulah, and I — 
know that they mean what they say. I’m for trying 
to escape.” . 

“That’s settled, then,” Ralph said. 4 

“There’s one thing more,” Dick told them. “You ~ 
remember that I said we’d promise that if we got 

away safe we'd give Tulah and Mahtl time to think a 
of what was best for their people before we said a 
anything about Lost City. Do you feilows agree to q 
that?” Mw 

The three boys readily made the promise. a 

“Are there any plans we can make?” Ralphasked. — 
“T don’t think so. Mahtl and Tulah themselves — 
didn’t know much about how to go about it. We'll © 
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have to wait and see how things turn out. All we 
know now, is that we'll try to make a break for it 
under cover of darkness when they give the word. 
Fortunately, no attempt has been made to search us 
and take away any of our belongings. They evi- 
dently didn’t think it worth while to bother. We'd 
better keep our flashlights and canteens and the axe 
and rope hidden under our coats. They may come in 
handy.” 

They settled, then, as patiently as they could, to 
await the summons to the Court of the Sun God. 
The minutes seemed to drag slowly and painfully, 
the tedium of waiting being accentuated by the occa- 
sional sounds of activity which they could hear out- 
side their prison. One interruption occurred, when 
again a heaping platter of food was brought to them. 
The servitor brought with him a crude lamp in which 
a wick floated in a pool of oil, for the room was by 
that time in almost total darkness. This he set upon 
the table with the platter. With the exception of 
Fred, however, the boys showed little appetite; they 
were too keyed up in anticipation of what was to 
come. Fred, however, did full justice to the meal. 

“T wish they’d hurry and get started,” exclaimed 
Ralph fretfully. 

Finally the tread of many footsteps came to them 
from the corridor. 

“Now for it!’ Dick said. 

The door opened to admit two yellow-robed 
priests, one of whom was Tlaxan, the man who had 
brought them to the room. The other they had not 
seen before. ) 
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“The Ceremony of the Sun God is about to bee 
gin,’ Tlaxan told them. ‘“‘Come with us.” : 
The two priests stood aside to allow the boys to 
pass before them. In the corridor were two files of — 


Serpent. At each end of the lines of priests were a 
number of men clad in the peculiar quilted cloaks — 
they had observed on the guards of the gate as they 
had entered Lost City. Each of them carried a short 
spear, and slung at his side, a wicked looking wooden © 
sword, along the edges of which had been set rows — 
of sharp stones. a 

“Please fall in, sefiores, in single file between the % 
priests of Quetzalcoatl,” Tlaxan directed them. 
**This is your guard of honor.” : 


as if it were a pretty good guard to keep us from 4 
escaping, too.”’ i 
“It is but fitting that the Children of the Suni 
when they deign to visit us in our lowly home, should © a 
be guarded from earthly contamination,” Tlaxan ree 
plied, his face serious, though a lurking gleam of 
malice shone in his eyes. | 
‘‘That’s very good of you,” said Dick in the same q 
tone. ‘Tell me, who are these men carrying lances _ i 
and swords?” "i 
‘Those are the warriors of Chicomoztoc—whatyl i. 
perhaps, in your country you would call the city po- a 
lice. Our Montezuma has sent them to do you a 
honor.” 
The little procession started forward, a squad of : 
warriors in the van, followed by the two lines of f 
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black-robed priests, with the boys between the files. 


| Tlaxan marched directly before Dick, and the other 


yellow-robed priest behind the four boys. Another 
squad of warriors marched in the rear. 

‘You are certainly taking good care of us,” Dick 
said to Tlaxan, who did not reply to this comment. 

They marched down the corridor and out of the 
building. The scene was shrouded in darkness, lit 
here and there by flaring torches. Across an open 
space to the left they could make out the outlines of 
the amphitheater they had seen from the top of the 
steps leading to Lost City. Toward this the proces- 
sion turned, and, skirting the amphitheater, mounted 
a series of broad steps which led to a wide flat plat- 
form. In the center of this burned a great white 
flame, which came from a shallow stone basin. Be- 
hind the flame was a smaller platform raised a step 
above the first. Here stood a line of yellow-robed 
priests. 

Toward this platform Tlaxan turned his steps, 
the warriors and black-robed priests falling back. 
The boys mounted the platform and formed a sin- 
gle line in front of the priests of the Sun God. Mahtl 
and Tulah, Dick observed, were on the extreme end 
of the line of priests, where he could have no op- 
portunity to communicate with them. 

The huge platform faced the amphitheater, lit 
with flaming torches, which flared ruddily in the sur- 
rounding darkness. A great mass of people filled 
the amphitheater, their faces bowed to the ground. 

Rodriquez stepped forward from the shadows at 
the back of the platform, and with a slow step ad- 
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vanced in front of the leaping flame of the white 
fire that burned intensely before the little group. He 
raised his hands in the air and spoke a few brief 
words in a deep, solemn voice. A great, welling sound 
came from the multitude before him—a long, low, 
exultant sound. The Aztecs rose to their full height 
and stretched their arms above their heads, then 
they bowed low again. Three times this performance 
was repeated. 

‘‘They are greeting the Children of the Sun God,” 
Tlaxan, who stood next to Dick, whispered. “A 
touching spectacle, is it not, senor? You should be 
proud!” 

A sharp, short, imperious trumpet blast souniies 
from the left. The crowd stood frozen, then burst 
forth in a loud shout, as a tall, majestic figure strode 
onto the platform from the left. 

“Our ruler,’ Tlaxan whispered. 

The Montezuma was a striking figure, tall, hawk- 
nosed, and bronzed. He wore a mantle of brilliant 
feathers, and upon his head a shining gold helmet, 
from which a great plume swept over his shoulders. 
As he crossed the platform, he made a low bow 
before the boys, and mounted a high throne-like 


chair on the right. This chair was a masterpiece of a 


carving, its arms formed of writhing snakes, and 
shining out over the Montezuma’s head was the 
symbol of the Sun God which the priests wore em- 
broidered on their robes. i 
“Montezuma, at least, thinks we’re somebody,” 
Ralph whispered to Dick, referring to the deference 
the ruler had shown them. 
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“Yes, but I’m afraid he doesn’t count for much. . 
Rodriquez is the real head here,” Dick whispered 
back. 

Then, from the darkness, came a throb of drums, 
a dull, hollow, insistent tom-tom-tom-tom that 
seemed to make the very air quiver. And from each 
side of the platform came a long line of fantastic 
figures—Aztecs stripped to the waist, the upper 
halves of their bodies and their faces brilliantly 
painted. The two lines met and formed into one, 
which began a slow, weaving dance around the leap- 
ing white flame. A weird, wailing chant in rhythm 
with the dance came from the multitude. Faster and 
faster the dance went, the shadows of the dancers 
flickering grotesquely as they passed the flaming 
bowl. The long line of dancers seemed to merge into 
a sinuous whole, a long, writhing serpent twisting 
and curling about the platform. 

“This is the dance of the Plumed Serpent,” Tlaxan 
told Dick. “The priests of Quetzalcoatl, one of the 
lesser gods, are dancing it in your honor. Quaint, is 
it not, the superstitions our people have?” 

“And you priests of the Sun God exploit them to 
your own ends instead of trying to help them,” Dick 
flashed. 

““Ah—* Tlaxan shrugged his shoulders. 

The chant had risen to a frenzied pitch, the drums 
throbbed louder and faster, the whirling line of 
dancers seemed to melt together. Then, abruptly, all 
sound ceased, and the dancers vanished into the 
shadows. 
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“T was wondering how long they could keep that a 
up,” came from Fred. “It gave me the creeps.” A 

Rodriquez advanced again and began speaking, — 4 
his voice loud and clear and commanding in the still a 
night air. He stood beside the hideous, more than 
life size, oracle on the edge of the platform. The — 
oracle was a monstrous figure, the face of which 
was a caricature of the symbol of the Sun God. i 

Around the edge of the platform were grotesque ~ 
stone statues, monsters with four hands, grinning ~ 
devils, queer effigies of birds and animals, and some _ 
half-human figures—a human face ona rattle-snake’s 
body, a bird with a death’s head. The flickering light © 
made them even more horrible than the cunning of 
the sculptor’s art had contrived. Rodriquez seemed 
to be addressing each of these in turn; and his voice 
rose and fell, now pleading, now commanding. 

“Senor Rodriquez is truly a great orator, is he ~ 
not? He addressed our lesser gods to ask if you are 
truly Children of the Sun. They tell him, though only ~ 
he can hear, that you are not,’”’ and Tlaxan smiled 
wickedly. 

Indeed, the crowd seemed to be growing restless 
as Rodriquez spoke. Exclamations came now and 
then from individuals in the multitude. Rodriquez 
spoke last to the bird with the death’s head, and as i 
he did so a mutter came from the crowd. i 

“That is the Earth-Mother,” Tlaxan explainaa 
with a sneer. “‘She has told him that far from being 
Children of the Sun, you are impostors—devils who 
have come from her kingdom beneath the earth and 
water. For ten thousand times ten thousand years 
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she has kept you chained in a rocky dungeon by the 
lakes of fire within the earth, but now you have 
escaped and assumed the form of Children of the 
Sun God in order that you may work havoc and | 
destruction. Senor Rodriquez is an adroit orator, 
you must agree. He knows how to move his people. 
Next he will call upon the white doves—the Little 
Messengers of the Sun God.”’ 

Rodriquez stopped speaking and clapped his hands 
together. One of the yellow-robed priests from the 
line behind the boys stepped forward, bearing in his 
hands an intricately wrought cage made of gold. 
Within the cage were three snow-white doves. ‘The 
priest presented the cage to Rodriquez, and, bowing 
low, stepped back. Rodriquez again spoke, this time 
addressing the doves. His voice was low, but pene- 
trating. Then, suddenly, he flung the door of the 
cage open, and the doves flew out, circled widely, 
and in a death-like hush, disappeared into the black- 
ness. But only for a moment. Back they came, wing- 
ing through the air, and plunged into the flame which 
still burned fiercely on the platform! An angry, 
menacing roar came from the multitude. 

Tlaxan chuckled. 

“The Little Messengers of the Sun God have 
given a bad omen, as we knew they would do, sefor. 
They, too, have said you are not Children of the 
Sun. Now Sefior Rodriquez will make the oracle 
speak—and it will decree that you should die 
through the Curse of Tonatiah, the Sun God.” 

Rodriquez held up his hands for silence, and the 
agitated muttering ceased, though fierce faces looked 
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angrily at the boys. Montezuma had risen from his 


throne, glaring at them, his hand grasping a lance. | 


Dick felt his hair prickling. Rodriquez spoke again, | q 
Behind the boys, the yellow-robed priests were moy- 
ing about. Dick felt, rather than heard, a faint whis- 


per in his ear. 


“Rodriquez will now go to make the oracle speak 


your sentence of death.” It was the voice of Tulah, 
the Aztec youth. ‘When he goes, the Miraculous 
Fire That Burns Without Fuel will be quenched— 


my uncle has already gone to see to that. Do you _ 
and your companions grasp hands, and when the ~ 


light dies, follow me. This is our moment.” 
Dick conveyed this information in a whisper to 


Ralph, who passed it down the line. Stealthily the a 


boys slipped their hands into one another’s. 
Rodriquez had stopped speaking. In the utter 
silence which seemed to grip the entire multitude, he 
strode to the edge of the platform and disappeared 
in the darkness. The light flickered on the evil coun- 
tenance of the oracle. Dick reached his free hand 


behind him and felt it grasped by Tulah. For a 4 


breathless moment, silence clung. Then, without 
warning, the leaping white flame was extinguished, 
and the platform was plunged in darkness. 


¢ 
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CHAPTER XX 
Escape 


WILD clamor filled the night—hoarse shouts 

and swift footsteps. Dick felt someone— 
Tlaxan, probably—grapple for him, but he threw 
off the grasp with his shoulder and followed the 
quick tug of Tulah’s hand. Through the darkness 
they plunged, unseeing. Dick could feel Ralph's 
hand in his. 

“You there, Fred?” he called back softly once. 
Fred was at the extreme end of the line, and Dick 
feared that, in the scramble, he might have been torn 
from Flix. A whispered “‘yes’’ reassured him. 

“‘Steps!”? The word came sharply from Tulah. 

They descended a short flight of stairs which they 
could not see, and then ran on in the darkness. The 
sound of the tumult came faintly to their ears. 

‘We are ina corridor under the platform,” Tulah 
said. “My uncle—” He recoiled as, in the darkness, 
he collided with a living body. 

“Tulah!” 

“Mahtl |” 

“Quickly!” came the voice of Mahtl. ‘Don these 
robes—they are of the priests of Quetzalcoatl. 
Though you do not have the long hair of the priests, 
they may serve as some slight disguise.” 

In the inky darkness they could not see a thing, 
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but Mahtl pressed the robes into their hands. 
Quickly they slipped them on, and then set off down 
the corridor again. 
In a moment they were once more in the open. — 
Before them was a scene of wild confusion. They — 
had come out from under the amphitheater, and the © 
Aztecs were pouring into the square and running © 
wildly about, calling agitatedly to one another. Res- 
inous pine torches flared in the hands of some and 
gave the only light to be seen. The group of fugi- 
tives crowded back against the wall. , 
‘Remember, you are dressed as priests of Quet- 
zalcoatl. In the darkness your short hair and pale _ 
faces may go unnoticed. Tulah and I will lead the — 
way. As lesser priests, you must keep at least one 
pace behind us. Bear that well in mind, for no priest 
of Quetzalcoatl walks abreast with a priest of Tona- 
tiah, and suspicion would be aroused if you did not — 
keep your distance. But stay close, nevertheless; we 
must not be separated. Here, I have brought some 
soot. It will serve to darken your faces somewhat.” 
Mahtl spoke in quick, sharp whispers. Roughly and _ 
hastily he rubbed his hand over their faces, and as 
best they could they smoothed in the gritty particles 
they could not see. a 
‘Now we must cross the square,’’ Mahtl said. “If 
any address you, do not answer back. You are priests 
of Quetzalcoatl—brush them aside and go on. They 
will not dare press you. But beware of other priests, 
especially of those of the yellow robe.’ 
For a moment Mahtl stood on the edge of the 
sea of seething humanity, then plunged in, Tulah 
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beside him. The boys followed, a pace in the rear. 
Roughly the two ahead shouldered their way, and 
the populace gave way before them. Emboldened by 
their example, the boys did likewise, trying to keep 
their heads well down within their robes. The dark- 
ness aided them, for features could not be distin- 
guished in the occasional fitful glare of the pine 
torches. Still, it seemed an eternity before they had 
won their way to the other side of the square. Here 
they paused for a moment to take breath, and then 
the two Aztecs turned to the right, skirting the 
buildings. 

“Back!”’ a sharp command from Mahtl. 

The boys shrunk against the wall. For a moment 
a torch had cast its light on the yellow robes of an 
approaching figure. As he came to Mahtl and Tulah 
he stopped, and there followed a rapid exchange of 
words in the Aztec tongue. Then, without a glance 
at the figures in the black robes, the priest of the 
Sun God moved on. | 

‘“‘Whew! That was a close one!’”? The whisper 
came from Fred, who was immediately silenced by 
a sharp “Shh!” from Mahtl. 

Again they moved forward, keeping close to the 
buildings. Men were running about on all sides of 
them. More and more torches were appearing, each 
new one an additional danger for them. It was as if 
a hive of angry bees had come swarming into the 
avenue. 

“We turn in a moment,” Tulah whispered, but 
before they reached the turning, they saw before 
them a double line of Aztec warriors marching to- 
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ward them. The lines reached from one side of thelll ) 
avenue to the other, those in the front row holding - a 
lances in readiness, immediately behind another row — 
holding torches aloft. They allowed no one to pass — 
through their lines without a sharp scrutiny. a 
“Now we are in for it!” Ralph exclaimed. a 
Tulah and Mahtl turned quickly into the aa 
doorway of a house which fronted directly upon the _ 
street. The boys tumbled after, and the door was ~ 
swiftly shut. Fortunately, no one was within; the — 
room was in total darkness. They dared not speak. — 
With their hearts beating in their throats they heard — 
the advancing tread of marching feet. Back into the 
farthest corner of the room they shrank, scarcely ~ 
daring to breathe. a 
The door was flung open, and a warrior appeared - ‘ 
on the threshold, holding aloft a guttering torch. — 
The light threw in sharp relief the cruel, hawk-like — 
features under the copper helmet. The warrior cast 
one sharp glance about the room, but the light of his a 
torch did not penetrate into the corner in which the 
fugitives had pressed themselves. The door ~ 
slammed, and the tread of marching feet went on a 
down the avenue. a 
Slowly and cautiously the fugitives came from _ 
their corner, ready to dart back at a moment 34 
notice. MM 
“Tf he’d come two steps further into the room—”’ 
Ralph stopped with a shudder. 
“T had my flashlight ready as a club, though Pm @ 
afraid it wouldn’t have done much good,” Dick said. 
Tulah went to the door and looked out. a 
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“T think it is safe to go,” he called back sharply. 
“The warriors are well down the avenue.”’ 

Once more they were hurrying forward. A few 
paces farther on, the guides turned sharply to the 
left down a narrow little street, scarcely wide enough 
for two to walk abreast. 

“Now, we must run,’ Mahtl said. ‘‘We have no 
time to lose. We must get to the gate before warn- 
ing has preceded us. But lightly, on your toes, 
senores, for we must not raise an alarm.”’ 

They ran down the street, and then, the houses 
ceasing, cut right again over uneven, rocky ground. 
They stumbled and slipped in the darkness. Their 
guides were leading them toward a red flare a short 
distance ahead, and as they approached it, Tulah 
and Mahtl stopped. | 

‘This is the entrance to the tunnel,’ Mahtl told 
them. “I will approach the guard. Keep well back. 
Perhaps in a moment we shall be on our way to 
freedom!” 

He and Tulah advanced at a leisurely pace, the 
boys some distance in the rear. They passed a stone 
wall and found themselves in the wide mouth of a 
tunnel. Here a warrior stepped forward, and Mahtl 
spoke to him sharply. The boys could not, of course, 
understand what was said. For a moment there was 
a sharp exchange of words, Mahtl’s brusque and 
commanding, the warrior’s apologetic and deferen- 
tial. Then, Mathl and Tulah turned and came back 
to the boys, passing them without a word and march- 
ing along rapidly until they were out of sight and 
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earshot of the guard at the tunnel’s mouth. Then. 
the two guides stopped. ) 
“It is worse than I feared,” Mahtl told them 
“Rodriquez even before the ceremony began or. 
dered that no one should pass. Further, he, himself 
closed and locked the gate, so the guard could no 
let us through if he would.” 4 
‘‘Then there’s no use trying to rush the guard?” 4 
Dick asked. iM 
‘None. The gate is of iron and set into the face 
of the rock. It would be impossible for us to break — 
through. Come, we will try another exit. There we ~ 
may, perhaps, be more fortunate.” 
He hurried off, the others after him. Behind them 
but a short way they could hear the shouts and cries" 
of the searchers whose torches flickered in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. They stumbled along over the 
rough rock, and shortly they saw ahead of them a _ 

small group. The fitful light of the torches they ha ‘ 
showed them to be warriors. | 
Mahtl stopped. | 
“It is not of use to go farther, sefores. That is” 
the entrance to the other tunnel, and it is apparent | 
that a guard is already set.’ ie 
‘The third tunnel?” Dick eaereied “There is) 
another one, isn’t there?” ' q 
‘There is now no use to try it. That is it across — 
the cavern there where you can see the torches,” 
Tulah answered. “Already warriors are on guard. I 
fear we are in a quandary. We do not know which 
way to turn.” a 
Uncle and nephew talked together for some mo- 
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ments in their native tongue. It was apparent to the 
boys that they were debating what to do, but they 
seemed unable to hit upon a plan. Meanwhile, the 
entire floor of the cavern was dotted with torches, 
which moved back and forth like fireflies on a sum- 
mer evening. Their position was becoming momen- 
tarily more dangerous; already several searchers 
had passed by them, but the black robes which the 
boys wore and the yellow robes which marked the 
two Aztecs as priests of the Sun God saved them 
from discovery. Obviously, they were regarded as 
fellow searchers. 

Mahtl turned to the boys. 

‘“‘T fear we have not much to offer,” he said. ‘“The 
tunnels are all sealed to our passage; we can but 
hide. Whether that will prove of any real avail, 
senores, | am exceedingly doubtful, but at least we 
can try. My nephew has suggested that we seek 
refuge in the granary, and that I think is best. We 
cannot remain here in the open longer.”’ 

Once more they set out, but they had not far to 
go. They came to a narrow street with houses again, 
and almost immediately were once more upon the 
broad avenue. This time, however, they were some 
distance from the square where the amphitheater 
stood; in fact, they were almost at the opposite end 
of the avenue from which they had caught their first 
glimpse of Lost City. 

A minute’s rapid walk brought them to the end 
of the avenue, where the bulk of a building loomed 
before them, slightly darker than the surrounding 
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blackness. Around this and in at a side door, Tula] 
led them. It was black as ink within. 4 

“You have your electric flashlights with you? j 
Tulah asked. ‘“‘It is safe to use them here, as there - 
are no windows for a time.” 

Fred snapped on his flashlight and handed it t 
Tulah. The gleam illuminated a rough stone chamber — 
and a flight of stone steps up which Tulah led them, | 
The steep and narrow stairs wound round and round. - i 

“I didn’t know there were any houses in Lost ~ 
City higher than two stories,” Fred puffed. ag 

‘This is the granary in which our grain and other i 
foodstuffs are stored,” Mahtl explained. “It is built 
against the wall of the cavern itself and has fou 
levels.” | 

The steps stopped in a small hallway. Tulah led 
them into a store-room, where, behind some barrels 
he pointed out a door. ie 

“This door has been so long unused that it must | 
almost be forgotten,” he said. 

Although it was not locked, it was with difficulty 
that they opened the door. They passed through into’ 4 
a low and narrow corridor and into another room. 
Before entering this, Tulah snapped off the light. 

‘“There is a window here,” he said. They entere 
the room and advanced to the small apertur 
through which they could see the red eeten of th 
torches moving below. 

‘We are safe here for a time at least,” Tula 
said. “Except for the small storeroom, this floor o 
the granary is never used. They would not hum te 
look for us here.” 
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‘“‘Can’t you and your uncle return to the city, now, 
and leave us here?’ Dick asked. 

“No, for by now they must know that we are 
with you. My uncle’s theft of the black robes will 
long since have been discovered. Further, they will 
know that we are missing. Rodriquez has long since 
called a conference of the priests, you may be sure. 
In any case, we would not desert you now.” 

“Owe you an apology,” Flix said grufflly. 

‘“‘How is that, senor ?”’ 

‘Thought you were up to some kind of trick with 
Rodriquez, at first. Didn’t trust you. Told Dick so. 
Now, I’m ashamed. You’re—why, you’re regular, 
and so is your uncle!” Flix burst out. 

“Thank you, sefior. You can scarcely be blamed 
for having suspected us. But now we are friends, 
no?” 

‘Sure are.” 

For a time they watched the flicker of the lights 
below and listened to the shouts of the searchers. 
But even with the excitement of the day, sleep began 
to make its demands felt. Fred yawned prodigiously 
and audible once or twice, and Dick said: 

‘Why don’t you try to get some sleep, Fred?” 

“Think I will. Are you going to keep watch?” 

“Tt’s advisable, I imagine,” Dick replied, and 
Tulah nodded. 

It was decided that the party should keep guard 
by twos, and Dick and Tulah sat down at the win- 
dow to watch, while the others, with their robes as 
pillows, settled themselves to uneasy sleep on the 
hard stone floor. 
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Nm through the rest of the night the search went 
on. The weary relays of watchers looked ou i 
upon the lights which crossed and criss-crossed 
through Lost City until the coming of dawn or wha 
passed for dawn in the underground city. Since the — 
only light to penetrate came from the crater of the 
volcano high above them, little filtered through until | 
well into the morning. 

Flix and Fred, who were then on guard, watched 
the change from utter darkness to the gray twilight _ 
which marked the day. The buildings on the floo 
of the cavern below them began to loom out as ii 
they were emerging from a fog. a 

“Tt’s about time we were rousing the others, don’ tt 4 
you—” Fred, turning to address Flix, broke into a _ 
chuckle. 

“What’s funny?’ demanded Flix. 

“Your face, Flix, your face!” 

“A poor thing but mine own. Always had it 
Never amused you before. Why now?” 

“Because it’s streaked with soot! You’re the mos 
comical sight I ever saw . a 

“No beauty prize winner yourself, my lad,” Flix 
retorted, grinning at the soot-stained aspect of his _ 
friend. | | 
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“Mahtl certain did a good job on us last night,” 
Fred said, scrubbing his face with a handkerchief. 
“Say, what do you think of him, anyway?” 

“A prince! Young ’un—Tulah—likewise.” 

“You’re right on both counts,” Fred agreed en- 
thusiastically. ‘“They got themselves into this mess 
just to help us out, and I’m for ’em.” 

“What are you two jabbering about?” a sleepy 
voice asked, and Dick sat up with a groan. “I’ve 
slept on softer beds than this floor, if anyone should 
ask you.” 

The conversation awakened the others, who came 
to the window. 

“We're safe yet,”’ Ralph observed. 

“Safe and hungry,” Fred declared. “I’d like a 
nice, big, juicy beefsteak right now!” 

“I’m afraid we can’t accommodate you,” Dick 
laughed, “‘but while we were on guard last night, 
Tulah slipped down to the granary below and 
brought up a jar of wheat. You can try your teeth 
on that.” 

“Well, it’s better than nothing.” 

Tulah brought out the jar, and they each took a 
handful of the grain and began munching it. 

“Thirsty eating,” Fred remarked, tilting his can- 
teen for a deep draught. “I wouldn’t want to be a 
hen.” 

‘What can we do now?” Dick asked Mahtl and 
Tulah. 

“Nothing, I fear, but wait,” Mahtl answered. “It 
is probable that we may be due for a long stay here, 
unless, of course, we are discovered, which will be 
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even more unpleasant. My hope is that after search. — 
ing thoroughly they will decide that we managed ~ 
somehow to escape. If they believe that, there wi 
be confusion. The priests of the Sun God realize that 
you would tell of what had gone on here, and if they 
think we have escaped, they, too, will leave as soon 
as possible. Then I think it would be possible for 
us to do likewise.” Ba 
“But won’t they search here ?”’ Dick asked. | 
“It is possible, of course, but I think not. This 
upper floor has been so long unused. I, myself, would 
not have thought of it. Tulah played here once as a 
child, and even then no one came here. But Tulah 
remembered it. It is not safe, of course, but it is 
safer, I think, than any other place in Chicomoztoc — 
might be.” Oe 
The day wore on slowly and tediously. A watch — 
was kept constantly at the small window. Once a — 
party of searchers came to the granary, and the six ~ 
fugitives waited anxiously for a footfall in the cor. q 
ridor outside their door. A sigh of relief went up q i 
when Flix, who was at the window, announced that 
the searchers were leaving. 
“By the way,’ said Ralph, suddenly, to Tulah, 
“I’ve been wondering. What is this Miraculous Fire 
That Burns Without Fuel, and how was Mahtl able 
to put it out?” 
Tulah laughed. ) 
“The Miraculous Fire is nothing more or less 
than an acetylene flame, which is fed from a tank © 
beneath the platform. An idea of the High Priest. 
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My uncle merely went to the room below and turned 
off the gas.” 

“Simple,” declared Flix. ““Tell me something, now. 
Little doves. Why did they fly into flame?” 

‘They are trained to fly toward a bright light,”’ 
Tulah explained. “Such training is not at all difh- 
cult, for it is natural for birds to do that. Had Rod- 
riquez wished a good omen, he would have used 
other birds, which are trained to fly to the oracle and 
perch there.” 

“Ingenious lad, our friend Rodriquez,” Flix com- 
mented. 

Fred whiled away his time during the long hours 
munching wheat, grumbling as he did so. 

“Give me your canteen,” he said to Flix in the 
late afternoon, as he crammed a handful of the 
kernels into his mouth. ‘‘Mine’s all the way across 
the room, and I’m too lazy to get it. This is dry 
fare,’ 

‘Sorry. Empty.” 

Fred arose, complainingly, and went after his 
own canteen. He tilted it, but only a few drops ran 
out. 

‘“‘Mine’s empty, too,” he called. “Let me have 
yours, will you, Ralph?” 

“Wait a minute,” said Dick. ‘““There’s just a 
swallow of water in mine. How much do you have, 
Ralph?” 

Ralph picked up his canteen and shook it. 

“Sounds like about a teaspoonful.” 

Dick turned to Tulah. 

“Can we get any water here?” 
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‘“‘Nlo, there is none in the building. The nearest is 
the cistern, half way across the cavern.”’ 

The group of fugitives looked at one another in 
consternation. 

“Now, I am thirsty!” Fred said. 

“That is a serious oversight, ’” Mahtl said, a wor i 
ried expression on his face. “Though I do not see. 
how we could have provided against it. Water we 
must have!’ 

“Tonight I shall go to the cistern and obtain 
water,” Tulah said. “‘Perhaps I can find there some 
form of container in addition to the canteens.” 

“But that’s too dangerous!”’ [ick exclaimed. 

“It must be done, however. We cannot live with 
out water.”’ 

‘Then I'll go with you.” 

A storm of protest arose from the others, but in 
the end it was agreed that the two should go. It was ~ 
plainly advisable that Mahtl should remain with 
the rest, should the party become separated, and 
Dick, in his capacity of leader of the expedition, re 
fused to allow any of the others to face the danger 

The wait until night fell was now doubly painful 
Everyone at once developed a raging thirst, and the © 
few drops of water, which were carefully divideds) * 
did no more than wet their lips. a 

When at last darkness came, Tulah and Dick se 
out, the latter again wearing his black robe, his face 
darkened with dust and dirt. The canteens they car- 
ried slung on each side under their robes. Cautiously 
they descended the steps and left the building. Few 
lights were visible; the search had abated during the 
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day. Clusters of torches showed that the exits from 
the cavern were still guarded, however. 

This time they did not go down the avenue at all, 
but in the shadow of the granary they slipped down 
to an alleyway that led behind the buildings front- 
ing the avenue. They walked rapidly, but silently, 
and in a short time came to a small open square. 

‘The cistern is here, and it would seem that no 
one guards it,” Tulah whispered. ‘‘Remain while I 
fill the canteens.” 

He slipped forward in the darkness. Dick waited 
anxiously. Not a sound did the Aztec youth make, 
but in a moment he was back with the dripping can- 
teens and a small jar of water from which Dick 
drank long and deep. 

‘There is a large jar by the cistern. I shall return 
and fill it. Place the canteens beneath your robe. I 
shall carry the jar,” and Tulah again disappeared 
into the darkness. 

Hugging the jar to his breast, Tulah soon rejoined 

ick. 

‘Let us hurry,” he whispered, and they set off on 
the return trip. Suddenly, Tulah collided with some- 
one. 

‘“Latalik!” grunted a surprised voice. 

Tulah said something sharply in his native tongue, 
and the two boys brushed past. When they were well 
out of earshot, Tulah whispered: 

“T do not think that he could recognize me. But 
we must hurry now, lest he grow suspicious,” and he . 
paused to hear if they were being followed. They 
heard no sound and walked swiftly on. Once Dick’s 
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foot sent a stone rolling down a slight incline, and 
its tiny clatter sounded to him as if he had started 
an avalanche. a 


counters, to find their companions pei await. q 
ing them. The water was taken sparingly, for they 
feared that the idea of guarding the cistern might — 
occur to Rodriquez. 
‘“‘And, anyhow, the trip ought to be made as infres 
quently as possible,” said Dick. ‘‘It’s too canget 
Tonight, for instance, we ran into a man.” 
“Flow is that ?’’ Mahtl asked sharply. 
Tulah explained the encounter they had had. 
“Do you think he recognized you as a pricy 
nephew ?” 
“No, I feel sure that it was too dark. He was ay) 
warrior. I could tell from his heavy padded armor. 
Were it not for that, I could not have recogniaag 
even that much about him.” 
“Still, it is bad. The common people would be 
indoors at that hour. Indeed, Rodriquez may per. 
haps have ordered all but warriors and priests in 
nightfall.” 
Mahtl’s words made them uneasy, and ‘ha 
watched from the window for some time, but they 
could see no signs of undue activity. Finally, they de- 
cided to seek what rest they could on the stone floor, 
and the watch was set. om 
‘There’s a gang coming this way!” Fred, at the a 
window, called excitedly to Flix, his fellow watch, — 
early the next morning. Flix hurried over and peered 
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out. Dimly he could perceive a large throng coming 
down the avenue. 

“Right !’’ he said. ‘Wake others.” 

As the fugitives watched, keeping well back from 
the window in order that they might not be seen, it 
became apparent that the granary was the goal of 
the marchers. 

‘“‘The warrior must have followed us last night, 
after all,” groaned Tulah. 

‘Even though they search here, it is possible that 
they will not come to this floor. Though I fear that 
is a faint hope. If they feel sure that we are here, 
they will search every nook and cranny,” Mahtl de- 
clared. 

“Look! There’s Rodriquez leading ’em!” and 
Ralph pointed excitedly. 

It was true. Rodriquez strode at the head of the 
approaching throng. Immediately behind him came 
a number of priests and warriors, followed by a 
crowd of the common people. 

“T wish I had a brick I could drop ¢ on his head!”’ 
Fred muttered. 

The searchers surrounded the building and began 
to pour in at its entrances. 

“Our door has a bolt,” Tulah declared. ‘“That 
may hold them off for a little.” 

‘““Won’t do us much good. Get us in end, any- 
how,” Flix said despondently. 

Tulah opened the door a crack and listened. They 
could hear shouts and tramping feet below. It was 
evident that a thorough search was in progress. 
Then Tulah turned suddenly to whisper sharply: 
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“Rodriquez is coming down the corridor alone ! 
Perhaps we can capture him and hold him as a 
hostage !” 

Quick as a flash the others were across the room 
and standing beside Tulah. They could hear the ad- 
vancing footsteps. Rodriquez was peering in every 
room as he came along. Tulah softly closed the 
crack in the door. They stood with bated breath for — 
a moment—then the door began to swing open. 
With one accord they sprang. forward. A startled 
cry came from the High Priest, but he was dragged 
inside in the twinkling of an eye. Footsteps, many of 
them, came pounding down the corridor. 

“Quick, the bolt!’ Dick shouted, and Tulah shot 
it to, just as a heavy body was flung against the door. 

Rodriquez lay gasping at their feet, his face black | 
with, anger. 

“This will do you no good, my friends,” he said. : 
“My followers will soon break the door in.” . 

Indeed, it seemed as if he spoke the truth. Fists 
hammered on the stout door, and excited voices ; 
called outside. Reh 

“It'll take ’em some time to do anything to tha 
door,” Dick panted. “It’s a good three inches o 
solid wood.” i 

Suddenly Rodriquez shouted a command. 

“Shut up!”? and Dick stood menacingly over him. — 
“Fe has told them to get a ram and break in the — 
door!” Tulah exclaimed. P 
The knocking ceased, though voices could still 
be heard outside the door, and footsteps ran down 
the corridor. 
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‘They heard him and are going after a ram. They 
can break the door in in no time at all if they do 
that!” Ralph said breathlessly. 

Dick stood over the prostrate Rodriquez. 

“Listen,” he said. ‘You call your men off or—”’ 

“Or what, senor?’ There was an insolent sneer 
on the High Priest’s face. 

“Or we'll kill you! They can get in, all right, but 
they'll find you dead when they do!” 

“Ah, sefor, you amuse me, laughed Rodriquez. 
Kill me! You dare not do it. You are courageous 
youths; I have said it before. But you have been 
brought up in a gentle tradition, and respect for the 
white man’s law is bred in your bones. You cannot 
kill me in cold blood! I am not afraid, senor. Who 
will do the deed? You, Sefor Daniels? You will mur- 
der me? No? Who, then? Which of you is willing to 
have my blood upon your hands?” 

“I! said Mahtl, and stepped forward. “You 
forget that I am here! You are right. These boys 
would not kill you. But I would. Do you think that I 
do not know that you killed my brother? Do you 
think that I should hesitate to take your life as you 
took his?” 

Rodriquez paled at these words, but his voice 
lost none of its suavity. 

“Ah, you Mahtl? I had, indeed, forgotten you. 
Yes, Mahtl, you would kill me. I believe you. You 
are of Aztec blood. Well, senores, you have me at a 
disadvantage. What would you have me do?” 

The tramp of many feet was again heard in the 
corridor. 
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“Call off your men!” Dick said sharply. 
The door shook under the thunderous impact o 

some heavy object against it. ny 

“Call them off!” Whe 

Rodriquez raised his voice and shouted something 
For a moment there was silence, then an excitec 
question came through the door. Again Rodriquez — 
shouted. A buzz of voices came through the stout — 

lanking, but there was no further impact. 

Mahtl nodded. 

“Te has told them to cease,” he informed th 
boys. Then turning to Rodriquez, he went on, “Tell 
them to withdraw from the building. Tell them to © 
wait in the court outside. Not a one is to remain ~ 
within the granary.” | 

Rodriquez shrugged. 

‘“T must do as you bid.” ‘ My 

Again he raised his voice and shouted to those ~ 
on the other side of the door. His command had to — 
be repeated twice, and then, slowly, reluctantly, the 
heard the attacking party move away. 
“Tt is good. He has told them to depart,” Mahtl ~ 
said. i 
Silence fell in the corridor. From the window Fred ~ 
watched the excited, gesticulating throng pour out 
into the avenue. 4 

“And now, sefiores, what are you going to do?” — 
Rodriquez’s voice was still mocking. ‘You are yet 
captives in Lost City—a fact which has perhaps — 
escaped you in your momentary triumph.” a 
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6 thing we can do is to make sure that you 
aren’t up to any monkey business,” Dick an- 
swered Rodriquez. ‘Give me the rope, Flix.” 

Flix unwound the rope which he carried around 
his waist, and Dick expertly knotted the High 
Priest’s wrists together. 

“That is quite unnecessary, I assure you, sefor,” 
Rodriquez said. ‘I shall not attempt to escape. I 
fear I could not if I would.” 

“Tust the same, we're not going to take any 
chances,’ Dick replied. 

‘How'd you know we were here?” Fred de- 
manded. 

“Through the unfortunate encounter of your 
water party with one of our warriors last night. All 
inhabitants of Lost City were supposed to be within 
their houses, so the warrior became suspicious and 
followed here. An oversight of mine not to have 
the cistern guarded. I should have known that you 
would need water. Had there been a strong guard 
there, perhaps I should not be in my present un- 
pleasant predicament. But, sefores, you have not 
told me what you plan to do.” 

The morning’s events had been so confusing that 
the boys had not had time to think. 
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“How about your leading us out of here ?” Dick 
said. 
“You would hold me as a hostage for your safe j 
conduct? Ah, no, sefior, I am afraid that that would 
not do. I could not do that. You must remembeml 
that the omen of the white doves, the Little Mes. | 
sengers of the Sun God, was against you. They i 
speak directly for Tonatiah. My people are incensed; 
they are convinced that you are impostors. Even Be 
Mexicatl Teohuatzin, High Priest though I a 14) 
cannot go at once against the augury of the little : 
birds. That is the truth, I assure you.” a 
“Ts it?” Dick asked Mahtl. | i) 
The other nodded. ae 
“Yes, I fear so. The omen is a powerful one, an a 
too, the lesser gods all spoke against you. The peal | 
ple fear that you will bring evil to the city, and I day | 
not think they would let you go unmolested.” 
“What can we do, then?’ Dick asked. — a 
“Perhaps I may suggest something ?”” Rodriquel 
spoke again. “I do not relish my position as a pris: 
oner here, for I fear my good friend, Mahtl, 1 i : 
capable of keeping his word. It is true that I cannot — 
lead you directly from Lost City. But I will make 
a bargain with you: if you will set me free, I shall 
have you brought to the House of the Priests. Then, 
tonight, in the darkness I can effect your escape. In 4 
fact, I imagine it will be necessary for me to go with — 
you, for I do not doubt that you will report all that t 
has happened. It will be wise for Rodriquez and 
Mexicatl Teohuatzin to disappear from the earth. 
Well, sefiores, I have played for high stakes, and : 
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for a long time I have won. Now, that I have lost, 
I am prepared. I have rich estates in many names 
in Mexico and large bank accounts in Europe. I think 
I can disappear without too great difficulty.” 

‘How do we know you’d do what you say?” 
Fred asked. 

Rodriquez shrugged. | 

‘Ah, senor, if you do not trust me.” 

“Have we had any reason to?” Dick flashed. 

“Perhaps not, Senor Daniels, but this time it is 
my life that is at stake. I would not betray you.” 

“Let’s talk this over,’ and Dick motioned the 
others to a corner of the room out of earshot of 
Rodriquez. 

“What do you think of his proposition?” he 
asked. 

“Don’t trust him. Crooked as a dog’s hind leg!” 
Flix said emphatically. 

“I sort of feel that way, too,” Dick agreed. 
‘‘What do you think, Mahtl?” 

“That Rodriquez is untrustworthy you know as 
well as I. Still, as he says, this time his life is at 
stake. Perhaps that would make a difference, se- 
flores.” 

“If we don’t agree to his bargain, what can we 
do?”’ Ralph asked. ‘Seems to me he’s got us. We 
can’t just hold him a prisoner here forever.” 

“TI agree to that,” said Tulah. “It is the only 
thing that we can do, though I, for one, greatly dis- 
like putting myself into his hands again. However, 
perhaps we can arrange it that we shall be always 
with him. He cannot then give a command that my 
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uncle or [ cannot understand. When night comes 
he can lead us out.’ 
“That’s the best idea, yet. Don’t let him out ° 
our sight,’ Fred put in. 
“Flow about the other priests? Are they likely 
to do anything?” Dick asked. ‘f 
“Not so long as we hold him captive,” Tulah. 
replied. 
After a little further talk, they agreed to accept 
the High Priest’s conditions. They returned to hi 
and told him so. 
‘That is wise, sefiores,’’ Rodriquez said. 4 
“But you’ve got to tell your people not to harm 
us,” Dick told him. “We'll go together to the House 
of Priests and no one is to attempt to attack us.” 
“Give me your hatchet,’ Mahtl said to Fred, who 
handed it to him. ) 
“T shall walk behind you with this,” Mahtl: said 
to Rodriquez. ‘“‘Do not forget that you killed my 
brother. If you attempt to summon aid—” he lef 
the sentence unfinished, but its purport was clear. 
“Good, sefiores; then we are agreed.” 
Dick untied the rope from his wrists, and Rodri 
quez went to the window. 
When the crowd below saw him, a great shout a 
arose. He held up his hand for silence and began i 
speaking. i 
‘He is telling them what we said,” Tulah assured 


commands, but slowly it began to melt away. Then 
the High Priest turned from the window. 
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“Well, senores?” 

Dick opened the door, and they filed out. At the 
foot of the steps, Mahtl took up his position di- 
rectly behind the High Priest. 

‘Remember that I am behind you,” he said, the 
hatchet firmly gripped in his hand. 

‘Ah, yes, Mahtl, I shall not forget that.’ 

They went out onto the avenue. Dark and lower- 
ing faces peered at them as they marched along, but 
no move was made to interfere with them. 

“I don’t feel very popular,’”’ Fred said. 

‘You cannot blame them, sefor,’’ Tulah assured 
him. “They do not know what to make of this. To 
them you are demons plotting against Chicomoztoc 
and Tonatiah, the Sun God.” 

They passed the amphitheater and turned to enter 
the house where they had been imprisoned. With 
Mahtl close behind, Rodriquez led the way to a 
large room, similar in furnishings to the one they 
had been in two days before. 

_ “And now, senores?” Rodriquez asked, as they 
seated themselves. 

“And now,” Dick replied. “You will stay here 
until night comes, when we shall all leave together.” 

‘But I shall have to give commands. We cannot 
just walk away from here.” 

“You can do that in the presence of Mahtl and 
Tulah.” 

“But, of course. You do not yet trust me, I fear.” 

Rodriquez rose and began roaming about the 
room. 

“This is the audience chamber of the High 
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Priest,” he said. “I shall miss all this when I leave, 
But then,” and he shrugged, ‘‘I am prepared. I am 
a wealthy man in the outside world, as I have told 
you.” 

“You will desert your people?” Mahtl askeu 
scornfully. 
‘What would you have, Mahtl? Would you have 
me remain here to be arrested by the law of the 
outside world? No, thank you. I will go. Where? 
Perhaps Paris, perhaps Rio de Janeiro, perhaps 
somewhere in the Orient. I have provision made in 
all these places.” 
“Tylah and I will not leave our people in their 
time of need,” Mahtl told him proudly. “We shall 
go to the outer world with you to see that through 
treachery you do not harm these youths. But we shall 
return. Now that the world will know of Lost City 
our people will be in need of guidance.” 
While Mahtl was speaking, Rodriquez had 
stopped by the door, his head inclined at an atten- ~ 
tive angle. Now, quick as a flash, he had swung th y 
door open and was in the corridor. : 
“After him!” shouted Dick. | 
But they were too late. Rodriquez was already 
out of the corridor, and as they burst into the open, — 
they were met by a squad of warriors, brandishin 
their wicked saw-toothed swords. They were hustled — 
back to the chamber they had quitted. Rodriquez — 
appeared a moment Iater. 
“Bind them!’’ he commanded, and in a twinkling, 
their wrists were bound behind them with lengths 

of cotton cloth. 
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“Well, sefores, the tables are turned, no?’’ Rod- 
riquez grinned wickedly. 

‘And this is how you keep your word?” Dick 
asked in scorn. 

“But yes, Senor Daniels, but yes. It is true that 
I have great wealth in the outer world, but here is 
even greater riches. Am I a fool that I should give 
this up?” | 

“Your word doesn’t mean anything to you, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

‘“T am Mexicatl Teohuatzin, High Priest of the 
Sun God Tonatiah. I answer only the commands of 
my lord and I am answerable only to him. A con- 
venient arrangement, is it not?’ and the cruel mock- 
ing smile flashed across Rodriquez’s features. ‘Now, 
senores, you have escaped me once, but that shall 
not happen again. Even as you bound me, so have 
I bound you, and I shall take good care to see that 
you are kept secure. You will yet die by the Sun 
God’s Curse. And you, Mahtl, and you, Tulah, 
shall die with them. We shall not wait for night. 
The oracle will speak at once! I go to make prepara- 
tions!” 

Rodriquez swung on his heel and went out the 
door, leaving them in the guard of the savage- 
visaged warriors. 

‘““We’re in for it now,” Ralph said. 

“Yes, I am afraid there is no longer hope, my 
friends,” said Mahtl sadly. ‘““The people are already 
aroused against us. The oracle will speak and we 
shall die by the Sun God’s Curse.” 
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“What is it, Mahtl, and how does the ork 
speak ?”’ 

‘As to the first, Senor Daniels, I do not knob I 
know only that it exists. I know only that those 
whom the Sun God’s oracle condemns to death, die 
—painfully, and suddenly. I have seen it three times, 
and all I know is that it does exist. As to how it is 
done, I do not know. That is the High Priest’s se- 
cret. Poison, perhaps. I cannot say. As to the oracle, 
that is simple. You have seen the great efiigy of the 
Sun God on the platform in his court? That effigy 
is hollow, and from a small chamber beneath a lad- 
der mounts into it. Rodriquez himself will speak 
through the mouth of the oracle.”’ | 

Outside a drum was booming loudly. | 

“The populace is being summoned to the Sun 
God’s Court,” Tulah explained. 

After perhaps half an hour, a priest appeared and 
spoke to the leader of their guard, who motioned 
for them to follow. Still bound, and with the guard 
close pressed about them, they marched down the 
corridor, a compact body. The path was the same 
they had covered two nights before, but this time 
they did not mount the smaller platform, but were 
made to stand near Montezuma’s throne, where 
the ruler already sat. He drew back the folds of his 
feather-robe as they approached, closely guarded by 
the warriors, and turned on them a look of cold dis- 
like. The bright acetylene flame was burning in the 
shallow bowl, and the yellow-robed priests stood on 
the platform behind it. Rodriquez stood at the edge 
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As Dick looked out over the sea of faces, he saw 
not one friendly one among them. Fierce, forbidding, 
and angry, the Aztecs glared at the little group. 

‘Poor wretches,” thought Dick. “If they take us 
for devils come to ruin their city, I can’t blame them 
much.”’ 

Rodriquez began to speak to the throng, and 
fierce and angry exclamations answered him. 

“He is telling them that Tonatiah the Sun God 
has delivered the demons and the false priests into 
their power, and that Tonatiah, through his oracle, 
will deliver sentence,” Tulah explained. 

Rodriquez turned and seemed to be addressing 
the oracle. Then suddenly he slipped away and dis- 
appeared. 

“Now!” whispered Tulah. 

The boys’ eyes were rivetted on the hideous 
efigy of the Sun God. A heavy silence fell over the 
gathering. The moments seemed to drag into hours. 
Then a low wave of sound swept the audience. A 
wisp of smoke curled up from the Sun God’s nostrils. 

“Tobacco,” explained Tulah. “He blows it 
through holes cut in the nostrils. Now he will pro- 
nounce the curse!” 

Through the silence, a deep resonant voice came 
from the oracle. A syllable it spoke, weightily heavy, 
two—then sharply, horribly from the hideous 
earthen mouth came a shriek, a wild scream of ter- 
ror. The oracle seemed to rock on its pedestal and 
then tottered forward and crashed on the stone 
platform, breaking into a hundred pieces. His eyes 
distorted with terror, Rodriquez staggered from 
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, | | among the fragments, fell to the platform, writh 
an - for a moment, and lay still. . 
“The Sun God's ge !” came Tulah’s awe d 
voice. i 
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Hoe’ seemed to hold the vast assemblage in 
its grasp. No one moved. The figure of Rod- 
riquez lay still, the flickering light from the basin 
leaping over him. 

Then, Tulah, as though suddenly inspired, issued 
a sharp command to the warrior standing behind 
him, who whipped out a long knife and cut the bonds 
at the wrists of the captives. Tulah fell upon his face 
at the feet of the boys, and instantly grasping his 
purpose, Mahtl did likewise. 

‘““What—” began Dick in amazement, but Tulah 
silenced him with a whisper. 

‘Raise your hands above your heads, all of you!” 
he commanded. ‘‘Look haughty. I do not know what 
has happened, but we must seize this moment. You 
are Children of the Sun God. Through Rodriquez’s 
death the oracle has vindicated you.” 

At once the boys caught the idea and obeyed 
Tulah’s command, fantastic though it sounded. They 
raised their arms solemnly in the air over the pros- 
trate bodies of Tulah and Mahtl and assumed as 
haughty expressions as they could. 

“T feel a fool!” grunted Flix out of the corner of 
his mouth. 

From the assemblage came a gasp of horror, and 
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then a long drawn wail of anguish. One and all fell | 
to their knees and bowed. Even the haughty Monte- 
zuma climbed hastily from his throne and prostrated 
himself. 
“Good!” came in a whisper from Tulah. “They 
believe in you! Now bid us rise and we will advance 
together to the center of the platform. Uncle, you 
must talk to the people.” 
Dick did not quite know how to comply with this 
request, but he lowered his hands and placed them 
awkwardly on the heads of Tulah and Mahtl. The 
two Aztecs rose to their feet, and, with the boys, 
advanced to the edge of the platform. As they did 
so, Tulah’s quick eye caught a commotion among the 
priests of the Sun God, who, too, had been standing 
spellbound until now. He gave a low command to 
the leader of the warriors, who quickly marched his 
men to the little platform and surrounded the group) 
of yellow-robed priests. 
Dick’s eye fell curiously on the figure of Rodri- 
quez, and then he gave a start. There, at the High 
Priest’s feet motionless, but with black tongue licking 
out, lay an orange and black Gila monster—that 
deadly reptile of the south-western desert whose > 
fangs dripped death! Seizing a sword from the 
nerveless hands of a warrior, Dick dispatched the — 
creature at one blow. A groan came from the crowd 

as he did so. 
Mahtl began to speak. 
“He is telling them that you have killed the evil | 
spirit which had taken possession of Mexicatl Teo- 
huatzin,” Tulah explained rapidly. ‘‘No one here 
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has ever seen a Gila monster. This spirit, my uncle 
says, had turned the High Priest into ways of evil 
and had made him give falsely the voices of the gods 
when they proclaimed you as Children of the Sun 
God. But you, in your might, have dispatched the 
evil spirit. It will never cause harm again.” 

Mahtl’s voice was soothing as he addressed the 
frightened crowd before him. Suddenly, as he talked, 
an exultant shout went up, and the faces of the Az- 
tecs brightened. 

‘He is telling them,” Tulah interpreted, “‘that 
you bear the people no ill will because they doubted 
you. You understand that it was the evil prompt- 
ing of the demon that was responsible. He says that 
you are the friends of the people of Chicomoztoc 
and will not harm them. You have come from the 
Sun God, himself, to lead them to a better life, to 
lead them from this darkness into the land of the 
sun,” 

Mahtl finished speaking and dismissed the crowd, 
which left the amphitheater silently, but with happy 
faces. A brusque command to the warriors fol- 
lowed, and the priests of the Sun God were led off. 

“Let us return to the House of the Priests,”’ 
Mahtl said. “‘There is much to do.” 

When they had all gathered in Mahtl’s audience 
chamber, where Dick had first met the two good 
friends, Mahtl spoke: 

“It is too late for you to return to the outer world 
today. And Tulah and I must go among the people 
and reassure them. You will remain here tonight ? 
Good. You kave nothing to fear now, of course. 
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The people believe you to be true Children of che 
Sun, and they will do you reverence if you care to 
go upon the streets. I shall have food sent to you.” 
Mahtl smiled gravely at Fred, ‘Something better 
than wheat grains.” } 
The boys were left alone, and in a few minutes — 
another savoury stew was brought to them. They — 
were hungry and ate with relish. i 
ih didn’ t think I was ever going to get a meal 
again,’ Fred grinned happily. ‘ 
They went out on the avenue after they had ~ 
finished eating, but they were seized with consterna- — 
tion at the reception accorded them. The populace — 
bowed low before them and reverently backed away 
as the boys walked about. ‘oe 
“Come on, let’s go back,” Ralph said. ‘‘This is a — 
little too much of a good thing.” ae 
Accordingly, they returned to their room in the — 
House of the Priests to await Tulah and Mahtl, 
who were long in coming. When they finally arrived, 
they brought an explanation with them. , 
The Sun God’s Curse is, indeed, the bite of the 
Gila monster,” Tulah explained. ‘‘My uncle and I 
went to the chamber beneath the oracle, and there 
we found a cage of the creatures, but somehow, they 
had escaped from the cage. Undoubtedly, Rodriquez 
kept them there to administer the Sun God’s Curse. 
He was a devil if ever there was one. One of the 
creatures must have crawled up the rough wall and 
into the image of the Sun God, and when Rodriquez _ 
went there, it must have sunk its fangs into him.” 
“FToist with his own petard,” Flix murmured. 
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““What’s that?” Fred asked. 


“Quotation. Hamlet. To you, plump one, meaning 
is: caught in his own trap.” , 

“Now,” said Mahtl, “we would tell you of our 
plans and ask your agreement. For long we have 
felt this city is a place of evil for our people. It is 
not good that they should live practically under- 
ground, hemmed in by these volcanic hillsides. Both 
Tulah and I have broad acres, ranches many miles 
in extent, in Mexico. Adjoining are ranches of other 
priests of the Sun God. These I believe we can con- 
fiscate without great difficulty. They were bought 
with the labor of the people of Lost City. To these 
lands we would lead our people to begin life anew. 
There in Mexico, where neighbors will be many 
miles away and of their kind, they will be able to 
adjust themselves to a new life. Do you think this 
is wise?” 

The boys nodded enthusiastic agreement. 

“How about the other priests of the Sun God ?” 
Ralph asked. 

“They stand in fear for their lives. We have 
talked with them. As I have said, some shall assign 
their lands to our people. If you will agree, we shall 
tell them all that they may go. They have done harm, 
perhaps, but we cannot punish them without hurt- 
ing our people.” 

To this the boys, too, agreed. 

‘Then tomorrow morning we shall lead you from 
Lost City. Rodriquez has seen to it that your horses 
have been cared for, and I shall see to it that they 
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will be ready. After you have gone Lost City will 
be truly lost.” i 


“What do you mean?” Ralph asked. 


“We shall blow up the tunnels, all but the long 
| 


one which leads into Mexico. Lost City, too, shall — 
be blown up.” me 
“But—” began Dick. | 
“Please !’? said Mahtl. ‘“Tulah and I have talked 
of this all night. It is better for our people. We shall — 
begin a new life; we do not wish our ancient home to 
be ravaged by hordes of gold-seckers. There are 
rich mines here, remember. We shall leave them. Our 
acres are fertile enough to provide for the wants of 
our people. After the city is destroyed, after we are 
gone, the last tunnel shall be blown up, and Lost. 
City will be sealed forever. Remember, the other 
priests will be at large. We do not wish them to re- 
turn to despoil the city.” : 
The boys slept long and well that night after 
two nights on the hard floor of the granary. In the 
morning, Mahtl and Tulah came for them. In his 
arms, Tulah carried a small carved chest. 
“You will accept this, please,” he said. “My un- 
cle and I desire that you should have a remembrance 
of your visit to Lost City.” i 
Tulah opened the chest, and the boys gathered 
round. It was filled with ornaments and jewelry, 
most intricately wrought gold and silver inset with — 

gleaming turquoise and Mexican opals. Ralph gave 
a little gasp when he saw them. Wy 
“Why, these are invaluable! They’re ancient Az- 
tec work!’ he said, picking up an exquisitely wrought 
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gold medallion on which the symbol of the Sun God 
was worked in a turquoise mosaic. ‘This, for in- 
stance! Father bought one like it, only much cruder 
in workmanship, for the university museum last 
year. He paid $5,000 for it!” 

Mahtl smiled quietly. 

“You will find no finer pieces in any museum in 
the world,” he said. “‘It is fitting that these products 
of Aztec craftsmen many centuries dead should 
come to you who have been the means of deliverance 
for the last of our people. They are tokens of our 
thanks. And now, we ask of you one further favor. 
Will you let us lead you from here blind-folded? 
We wish the secret of Lost City to be forever lost.” 

His request was so sincerely made that they read- 
ily agreed. With one last look about them at the 
strange city, they permitted the cloths to be slipped 
over their eyes. Which way and where they walked 
they did not know. When they were well into the 
tunnel, the two Aztecs, who were their only com- 
panions, slipped the blindfolds from their faces 
while they followed the winding passage. Then again 
they were blindfolded. After a short walk, they felt 
the hot sun on their faces. 

_ “Tn the open air again!” Ralph said exultantly. 

“Your horses, senores.” 

Their feet were guided into the stirrups, and the 
boys still blindfolded, the cavalcade moved off. After 
they had traveled some distance, the cloths were once 
more removed from their faces. The blinding sun 
struck their eyes for a few seconds, but soon they 
recognized that they were in Valshni Canyon. 
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“Flere we shall leave you,’ Mahtl said. “You is 
know the way from here. We shall tell our peopl 
that you have gone back to the sun, leaving us to 
guide them. Some day they shall know the truth 
Farewell, my friends.” 

“Goodbye. And goodbye to you, Tulah.” 

The Aztec boy flashed a bright smile. : 

“Do not call me that,” he begged. ‘From now an 
on I shall live in the outer world and my name shall | 
be Enrique Gomez. Call me Enrique.” 

“Goodbye, then, Enrique. Perhaps some time we'll 
meet again.” 

“Perhaps. I hope so.” n 

“And so do wel” | i, 

The horses moved forward down the steep anil 
yon. Looking back after a time, Dick saw the two. i 
Aztecs, their hands upraised in farewell. Then a tur f 
in the canyon wall shut them from view. f 

For some time the boys rode on in thoughtful 
silence. Then overhead they heard a faint droning, 
and looking up, they saw, a speck in the distance, an 
airplane winging its way—one of the border patrol, | 

“Look at that,” Ralph said. “We've been in the 
—when did Cortez conquer the Aztecs, anyhow? 
Early sixteenth century, wasn’t it? We’ve been na 
the sixteenth century for the past few days, and now - 
we're back in the twentieth!” 

“Yes, back in the twentieth century!” Dick sid 
softly. | 

“And glad to be there!” Flix added fervently. “ 
“Not that I’d give anything for the experience we ve : 
just had!” | 
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“Home!”’ chortled Fred. “On our way home— 
to the land of ice cream sodas!” 

The spell was broken. Talking excitedly about 
their adventures, the little group went forward at a 
brisk trot. 

Three days later in the early afternoon, they clat- 
tered up before the verandah of the Double R ranch 
house. Before they had dismounted, Molly came fly- 
ing out of the door. 

“Did you find it?” she called breathlessly. “Did 
you find Lost City?” 

The boys only grinned at her in aggravating si- 
lence. 

“You didn’t find it!” There was a note of disap- 
pointment in Molly’s voice; then her face lit up 
mischievously. “Well, how about that Aztec jewelry 
you promised to bring back? I knew you wouldn’t!”’ 

“Did you?” asked Dick, as he unstrapped the 
chest Tulah had given them from the pack horse 
and, followed by the others, carried it to the table 
on the verandah. “Well, look at this!” and he spilled 
its gleaming contents to the table top. 

“Oh-h-h!”” gasped Molly. ‘‘Oh-h-h!” 

_ “What’s all this?” came Mr. Daniels’ voice, as 

he and his wife joined the group. Excited, incoherent 
explanations followed, until Mr. Daniels held up his 
hands. 

“Wait a minute! Wait a minute! Let’s begin at the 
beginning and get the whole story straight! Ralph, 
you tell it.” 

So, with the party seated comfortably in the 
wicker chairs of the verandah, Ralph told of their 
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adventures in search of Lost City, while Mr. and a 
Mrs. Daniels and Molly listened breathlessly. Ralph 
was not able to tell his story without interruptions. 
His companions on the trip broke in again and again, 
and the other three interrupted the narrative with 
excited questions. Dusk had fallen before the story 
was finished. ih 

“Well,” said Mr. Daniels, after a long silence, — 
“Tt’s hard to say, but I think your friends, Mahtl — 
and Tulah, are acting wisely. They are doing the — 
best thing for their people. At any rate, the right to 
make the choice is theirs.” 

For some time the disposition of the Aztec orna- — 
ments which had been given to the boys presented 
a problem. Truly fabulous offers were received for ® 
them, but none of the four wished to see them pass — 
into private hands. Finally the boys agreed to sell 
them to the museum of the university with which — 
Ralph’s father was associated. The price they re- 
ceived was not the largest that had been offered, but © 
all four felt that the ornaments would receive in the — 
museum the care and respect to which they were en- — 


titled. The money received was divided, and upon ~ 


Mr. Daniels’ suggestion, banked as a “college © 
fund”’. i 
“And it’s enough,” Fred said, with a grin, “to — 
pay my way comfortably through college, even if DM 
flunk a couple of years, as I’m quite capable of do- 
ing.” os 
It had been quietly agreed that.no attempt would 
be made to interfere with the plan of Mahtl and 
Tulah to lead their people into a refuge in Mexico. © 
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‘Some time,”’ Ralph’s father wrote, ‘“‘when they 
are settled and at peace, perhaps I shall try to find 
your friends to ask them to help me in my researches 
on Aztec civilization. But since it is their wish, Lost 
City shall remain forever lost.” 


THE END 
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MYSTERY AND ADVENTURE 
BOOKS FOR BOYS | 


I2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Jacket in Color. 
Price 50 cents per volume. 


Postage 10 cents additional. 


of rapid-fire mystery and adven- 
ture stories by popular authors. 
Every page of every story in this 
group is filled with heart-gripping action and tingling sus- 
pense. Any boy who reads one book will want to read them 


SOUTH FROM HUDSON BAY 
by E. C. Brill 


THE SECRET CACHE 

by E. C. Brill 

THE ISLAND OF YELLOW SANDS 
by E. C. Brill 


LOST CITY OF THE AZTECS 
by J. A. Lath 


THE CORTEZ EMERALD MYSTERY 
by J. A. Lath 


THE PHANTOM SHIP 
by James (Coach) Schermerhorn, Jr. 


JUNGLE MENACE, starring Frank Buck 3 ; 
(Adapted from the Columbia Picture by Charles Lawton) 


HIDDEN PERIL 
by Clay Cotter 
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These books may be purchased wherever books are sold. 
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Presenting a brilliant assortment =—_— 


DAN PERRY 
Adventure Stories 


by Kent Sagendorph 


Introducing a new writer with a new, 
thoroughly modern group of adventure 
stories for boys. Sharp, smashing action 
crowds every page and swift, heart- 
gripping drama stalks the lives of Daw 
Perry and his chum, Shorty Keenan, as 
they meet grim danger in the far-off 
reaches of the world with high courage 
and daring. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Jacket in Colors. 
Price, per volume, 50 cents. 
Postage 10 cents additional. 


1. RADIUM ISLAND 


Dan Perry and Shorty Keenan in Dan's Lockheed Electra, 
roar into the Far North to smash the power of Igor Varkofsky, 
a ruthless Russian who has seized Radium Island with its 
rich mineral resources, and threatens to hold it at all cost, 
though Dan’s father owns the island. 

2 BEYOND THE AMAZON 

Mutiny in the Matto Grosso jungle of Brazil and the cap- 
ture of the Galconda mine owned by Anson Perry, bring Dan 
and Shorty into the wilds of Brazil where danger and the 
wrath of unseen enemies lurks on every side. Their struggle 
against overwhelming odds to regain the mine forms a breath- 
taking saga of youthful courage and daring. 

3. SIN-KIANG CASTLE 

Penetrating the powerful stronghold of Sin-Kiang in the 
Tan-Shan mountains along the Gobi caravan trail far beyond 
the border of China, Dan and Shorty carry on a bitter fight 
to rescue a Perry exploring party, which has been captured by 
Mongolian bandits. 

These books may be purchased wherever books are sold. 
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HECTOR MALOT — 
BOOKS 


Large 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated, 
Jacket in Colors. 


Price, per volume, $1.00 Net. 


These stirring and intensely human 
chronicles from the pen of Hector 
Malot stand alone as the outstanding 
juvenile stories of an epoch. Thew 
supreme heart interest, their lovable 
boy and girl characters, their wholesome 
and lively inspiration mark them as 
masterpieces in child experiences. 
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RONNIE : 

Here is a moving tale of adventure and loyal endeavor 
filled with the salty tang of the sea and a brave boy’s struggle 
against hardship and peril. Published in France under the title 
“Romain-Kalbris” this beautiful story is destined to take a 
ranking place in the literature of all time. 


NOBODY’S BOY 

This is Hector Malot’s masterpiece—one of the supreme 
heart interest stories of the world—the compelling chronicle 
of little Remi, the homeless lad, who has made the world bet- 
ter for his being in it. 


NOBODY’S GIRL 

Published in France under the title “En Famille” this 
book follows “Nobody’s Boy” as a companion juvenile story. 
The building up of little Perrine’s life is made a fine example 
for every child. | a 


THE LITTLE SISTER | 

More romantic and lively than other stories of this great 
writer, but of no less soul-searching interest, this literary crea- 
tion of Hector Malot’s has won and will continue to win a 
strong place in the affections of all readers. 


These books may be purchased wherever books are sold. 
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THE BOMBA BOOKS 


by ROY ROCKWOOD 


ey a 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 


ON 
‘THE JUNGLI c BOY With Colored Jacket. 


19. 
20. 


Price 50 cents per volume. 
Postage 10 cents additional. 


Here is a unique and startling series of 
stories which recount the daring adventures 
of Bomba, the Jungle Boy among strange 
people in strange lands. 


ROY Rockwoop 


BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY 

BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY AT THE MOVING 

MOUNTAIN 

BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY AT THE GIANT 

CATARACT 

BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY ON JAGUAR ISLAND 

pt THE JUNGLE BOY IN THE ABANDONED 
TY 

BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY ON TERROR TRAIL 

apiece THE JUNGLE BOY IN THE SWAMP OF 

TH 

BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY AMONG THE SLAVES 

a THE JUNGLE BOY ON THE UNDERGROUND 

BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY AND THE LOST 

EXPLORERS 

BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY IN A STRANGE LAND 

BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY AMONG THE PYGMIES 

BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY AND THE CANNIBALS 

BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY AND THE PAINTED 

HUNTERS 

BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY AND THE RIVER 

DEMONS 

BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY AND THE HOSTILE 

CHIEFTAIN 

BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY TRAPPED BY THE 

CYCLONE 

BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY IN THE LAND OF 

BURNING LAVA 

BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY IN THE PERILOUS 

KINGDOM 

BOMBA THE JUNGLE BOY IN THE STEAMING 

GROTTO 


These books may be purchased wherever books are sold. 
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